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EDUCA  TIO\  A  DVERTfSEMEXTS 


For  twenty  years 


-  the  Progressives  have  occupied  the  rostrum ;  the  idea  has 

been  allowed  to  grow,  unarrested,  that  there  is  no  philoso* 
———————  phy  of  education  except  one  consistent  with  the  principles 

of  ultra*progressivism. 

But  now,  at  last  - 


-  a  champion  of  the  opposing  philosophy  education  brings 

out  of  eclipse  the  doctrine  of  the  new  realism.  With  cour- 

_  age  and  skill,  he  dares  to  challenge  the  great  and  venerated 

leader  of  the  pragmatist-Progressives  — 

in  this  new  book  .  zzi 


EDUCATION  AND  THE 

NEW  REALISM 

By  Frederick  S.  Breed 

Department  of  Education 
University  of  Chicago 

In  this  brilliant  examination  of  the  two  ways  of  viewing  education,  the 
pragmatic  and  the  realistic,  the  conflicting  tenets  are  set  against  each 
other  as  rival  hypotheses,  in  fearless  contrast.  The  new  realism  comes 
into  its  own,  in  this  effective  exposition  of  its  implications  for  modern 
education.  The  challenge  is  hurled  by  an  able  defender  of  the  new  realism, 
one  who  is  a  bold,  clear  spokesman.  Read,  and  draw  your  conclusions, 
Price  $2.00. 
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WE  HAVE  WITH  US  — THE  PROGRESSIVES 

(Editor’s  Foreword) 


WORKING  earnestly  within  the 
fiehl  of  Anieriean  edueation  to¬ 
day  is  a  jrrotip  of  reformers 
that  call  themselves  Projrressive  Edu¬ 
cators.  They  are  not  strictly  new  — 
their  movement  is  alnnit  twenty-tive 
years  ohl  —  hut  nrent  activities  on 
their  part  and  accompanyin*;  cirenm- 
slantial  (*vents  have*  brought  on  as¬ 
pects  of  newness. 

The  name  itself  has  around  it  con¬ 
siderable  human  interest.  In  a  sense, 
these  Projrressives  stole  a  march  on 
staid  niend)ers  of  other  educational 
asso(Mations  when  they  handed  them¬ 
selves  together  under  the  label  of  the 
Progresffive  Eduration  Association. 
They  left  most  educators  l>elonpnpr  to 
societies  with  rather  plain  names. 
This  condition  has  alwut  it  some  very 
irritable  properties.  One  today  can 
be  a  prop-essive  educator  (Note  the 
niissinfr  capitals),  hut  there  is  little 
satisfaction  in  that  name  unless  he  is 
a  menil)er  of  the  Propessive  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  when  he  immediately 
Womes  a  Propessive  Educator  (Note 
the  capitals).  A  bit  exasperated  over 
that  situation,  many  educators  who 
consider  themselves  as  up  to  date  as 
one  oupht  to  In'  at  least  are  inclined 
to  refer  to  the  reformers  as  “Propee- 
sive  Educators.”  Or  they  may  quote 
merely  the  first  word.  To  them  part 
of  the  term  at  least  should  have  in¬ 
verted  commas  to  indicate  their  be¬ 


lief  that  the  Propessives  are  not 
necessarily  the  only  propessive  ele¬ 
ment  in  American  education  or  pos¬ 
sibly  the  lielief  that  the  Pre^ressives 
are  at  times  propessive  to  the  point 
of  absurdity.  An^-way  there  is  no 
satisfaction  in  beinp:  a  progressive 
educator  these  days.  One  must  have 
the  capital  letters  or  seek  another 
term. 

Charm  of  Name 

Rut  seekiiif?  another  term  is  not  so 
easy.  There  is  a  peat  deal  of  politi¬ 
cal  capital  in  the  name  Progressive 
Educator.  It  looks  ffood ;  it  sounds 
jrood;  its  meaning?  is  thought  to  be 
accurate;  and  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  very  name  has  done 
much  to  draw  a  substantial  voting 
electorate.  In  1937,  at  the  Atlantic 
City  meeting  of  the  st'hool  adminis¬ 
trators,  a  group  in  opposition  got  to¬ 
gether  and  called  themselves  the  Es- 
scntialists.  This  term  is  highly  re¬ 
spectable  and  probably  fitting,  but  who 
will  say  that  it  has  the  charm  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Educator?  Other  names  used 
are  liberal  educator,  modem  educator, 
and  educational  reali.st,  but  none  has 
quite  the  flavor  of  Progressive  Edu¬ 
cator. 

Some  educators  are  attracted  to  the 
tenets  and  methods  of  the  Progres¬ 
sives,  but  they  will  not  go  all  the  way 
with  the  Propessives.  For  such  the 
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form  “rational  Progressive”  bas  been 
used.  Mr.  Ben  O.  Graham,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  Pittsburgh  and 
the  new  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators, 
has,  for  example,  been  called  a  “ra¬ 
tional  Progressive.”  At  the  extremes 
are  the  right  and  left  wing  Progres¬ 
sives,  the  latter  often  referred  to  as 
pink  or  red. 

Considerable  has  l)een  said  about 
the  difficulty  of  defining  Progressive 
Education,  and  no  doubt  there  is  a 
difficulty.  Off  hand,  few  teachers  — 
even  those  who  have  been  practicing 
Progressive  methods  —  could  give  a 
satisfactory  definition  to  their  profes¬ 
sional  colleagues.  How  intelligible 
they  could  lie  to  parents  is  extremely 
doubtful.  And  yet  Progressive  Edu¬ 
cation,  to  succeed  and  to  l>e  supported, 
must  l)e  made  clear.  One  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  issue  of  p]i)rc.\Tiox  is  to 
define  Progressive  Education,  but  the 
editor  is  depending  on  a  half  dozen 
or  more  contributors  to  do  the  job, 
some  saying  what  it  is  and  some  what 
it  is  not. 

Need  for  Definition 

Progressive  Education  has  got  into 
the  newspaper  and  magazines  recently. 
There  the  matter  of  definition  has 
lieen  commented  on  and  the  difficulty 
of  such  stated.  And,  if  one  were  to 
give  advice  to  Progressives,  he  might 
say,  “Get  after  that  situation.”  The 
public,  which  is  to  support  Progres¬ 
sive  Education,  had  better  know  a 
simple  definition  and  right  away.' 

The  Progressives  have  a  certain  en¬ 
thusiasm,  which  is  decidedly  in  their 
favor  because  enthusiasm  is  conta¬ 
gious.  They  are  ready  to  work  hard 
to  put  their  ideas  into  effect,  and,  if 


administrators,  they  are  ready  to  put 
others  to  work  —  sometimes  perhaps 
to  over-work  —  to  get  the  Progressive 
educational  machine  into  operation. 
The  Progressives  are  fond  of  meetings 
and  discussions.  By  “studying  to¬ 
gether”  they  are  inspired  to  stir  up 
teachers  to  the  new  ideas  and,  if 
nothing  else,  save  d(*imx*racy  for 
America  Ixffore  the  American  system 
is  taken  over  by  a  dictator.  They  are 
so  fond  of  their  own  meetings  that 
they  have  lieen  known  to  pass  up  an 
educational  convention  of  the  standard 
type  in  their  home  city  —  a  locally 
fostered  convention,  mind  you  —  and 
go  to  another  city  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Progressive  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Dewey,  Patron  Saint 

The  Progressives  have  an  excellent 
patron  saint  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John 
Dewey,  although  educators  of  the  op- 
f)osition  have  jwinted  out  that  Mr. 
Dewey  does  not  approve  of  some  of 
the  waywardness  of  some  of  the  Pro- 
giessives.  For  instance,  in  1034,  Mr. 
Dewey  expressed  doubts  al>out  the 
lack  of  continuity  in  education  that 
the  Progressives  have  instituted  and 
appear  nady  to  Ik*  responsible  for. 
“D(*velopment  .  .  .  is  a  continuous 
process,”  wrote  ^fr.  Dewey,  “and  con¬ 
tinuity  signifies  consecutiveness  of 
action.  There  was  the  strong  |>oint  of 
the  traditional  education  at  its  best 
The  subjt'ct-matter  of  the  classics  and 
mathematics  involved  of  necessity,  for 
those  who  mastered  it,  a  consecutive 
and  orderly  development  along  defi¬ 
nite  lines.  Here  lies,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  problem  of  the  newer  efforts 
in  education.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  improvise,  to  try  a  little  of 


1  When  It  comes  to  Rettinft  something  done  right  sway,  one  should  page  Progressive  Edu¬ 
cator  Harold  Rugg.  He  want.s  the  schools  to  get  busy  on  a  new  social  order  right  away. 
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this  today  and  then  something  else  to¬ 
morrow  and  next  week.  Things  are 
done  on  the  basis  of  some  immediate 
interest  and  stimulation  but  without 
sufficient  regard  for  what  it  leads  to, 
as  to  whether  or  not  something  more 
difficult,  setting  new  demands  for  in¬ 
formation,  need  for  acquisition  of 
greater  adequacy  in  technique  and  for 
new  modes  of  skill  is  led  up  to  and 
grows  naturally  out  of  what  is  start¬ 
ed.  .  .  ^fany  professors  of  edu¬ 

cation  at  Columbia  Cniversity — Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Kilpatrick,  Harold  Rugg,  and 
George  S.  Counts  among  others  —  are 
leaders  in  Progressive  Education ;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  certain  coterie  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  —  President 
Rola'rt  ^f.  nutchins  and  Professors 
S.  Rreod  and  ^fortimer  Adler,  for 
e.xample — are  inclined  wholly  or  part¬ 
ly  to  doubt  the  Progressives.  As  some 
commentators  have  pointed  out,  the 
two  schools  are  somewhat  at  odds  over 
Progressive  Education.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ohio  Professor  Boyd  11. 
P»odc  stands  out  as  l)oth  a  critic  and 
supporter  of  Progressive  Education. 
At  Stanford  University  there  are  Pro¬ 
fessors  Grayson  Kefauver  and  Paul 
R.  Hanna  whose  names  grace  Progres¬ 
sive  Education  stationery.  Other 
prominent  leaders  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  here. 

Bagley  the  Critic 

The  educator  of  standing  who  is 
most  definitely  against  Progressive 
Education  is  Professor  William  C. 
Bagley  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
T  niversity.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Essentialist  incident  at  the  adminis¬ 
trators’  convention  in  1008.  Recently 
he  has  l)een  widely  quoted  in  the  edu¬ 


cational  and  lay  press  against  the 
movement.  His  views  are  suggested 
in  this  issue. 

At  the  February,  1030,  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  in  Cleveland  it  was 
Professor  Mortimer  Adler  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  w’ho  cut  loose 
against  the  Progressives  and  made 
himself  the  subject  of  much  approving 
talk.  Professor  Adler  regards  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  as  “an  unsavory 
mess.”  “Progressive  Education,”  he 
said,  “is  a  racket.  And  the  biggest 
racketeers  are  the  professors  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  Progressive  Education  is 
throwing  the  curriculum  out  of  the 
.«ehool  and  putting  in  extra-curricular 
activities  in  its  stead.  It  is  supplant¬ 
ing  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  with 
claptrap.” 

A  numl)er  of  educators  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  faith  —  and  some  of  other  faiths 

—  are  highly  critical  of  Progressive 
Education.  One  of  these  is  Maurice 
G.  Flaherty,  S.  J.  and  dean  of  the 
Ed  neat  ion  Department  of  Gonzaga 
University,  Spokane,  Wash.  Dean 
Flaherty  thinks  Progressive  Educa¬ 
tion  is  godless;  he  believes  its  leaders 

—  including  John  Dewey,  William  H. 
Kilpatrick,  and  Harold  Rugg  —  are 
godless.  Commenting  on  the  Progres¬ 
sives’  interpretation  of  the  term  expe¬ 
rience,  the  Dean  thus  w'rote: 

Progressive  Education  “Godless” 

“The  term  ‘experience’  is  taken  to 
include  only  that  wdiich  can  be -meas¬ 
ured.  We  can  only  experience  the 
physical,  material  reality.  Therefore 
any  ideas  of  the  immaterial,  the  super¬ 
natural  and  the  truly  spiritual  have 


2  John  Dowey,  "The  Need  of  a  Philo.sophy  of  Education,”  "The  New  Era."  London,  Novem¬ 
ber.  1934,  p.  214f. 
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their  existent  only  in  ‘superstition.’ 
I'his  is  elearly  frodless.”® 

n(‘an  Flaherty  thinks  Pro'jressive 
Kdneation  advwates  soniethinj!:  akin 
to  teehnoeraey.  He  Ixdieves  that  ^Ir. 
Rufrjr's  plan  for  a  new  social  order 
calls  for  the  destruction  of  the  right 
of  private  property. 

Against  such  charges  I’rofessor  Hag- 
ley,  though  the  seven'st  critic  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education,  eonies  to  the  de¬ 
fense.  “Two  thoroughly  irrelevant 
and  quite  unjust  charges  an*  often 
made  hy  critics  of  Progn'ssivisni,'’  he 
wrote.  “Because  some  prominent  Pro¬ 
gressives  are  very  liberal,  not  to  say 
radical,  in  their  social  and  economic 
theories,  it  is  assumed  that  I’rogres- 
sivisni  in  education  is  necessarily  radi¬ 
cal  in  economics,  —  or,  vice  versa, 
that  an  economic  lilK*ral  is  mvessarily 
Progressive  in  educational  theory. 
Now,  speaking  personally,  I  am  a 
critic  of  T’rogressivism  —  and  I  am 
so  far  to  the  Left  in  politics  that  1 
have  voted  in  presidential  elections 
not  only  for  Franklin  Roosc'velt  but 
also  for  Xorman  Thomas  —  at  dif¬ 
ferent  el(*ctions,  I  hasten  to  add.  And 
I  know  several  ‘economic  royalists’ 
who  are  ardent  supporters  of  Progres¬ 
sive  Education.  In  fact,  almost  all  of 
the  radically  Progrc'ssive  schcwls  are 
private  schools  supported  by  pwple  of 
wealth,  most  of  whom,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
are  very  far  from  lx*ing  economic  lib¬ 
erals. 

Progressives  “Not  Irreligious” 
“Another  as80(*iation  is  even  more 


absurd.  It  is  that  Progressivism  is  in 
sc.me  way  irreligious.  Yet  many  good 
Progressives  of  my  acquaintance  are 
ardent  religionists.  Bronson  Alcott 
was  very  emphatically  a  God-fearing 
man,  as  were  such  other  Progressives 
of  their  day  as  Edward  A.  Sheldon 
and  Francis  W.  Parker.  On  the  other 
hand,  among  the  most  notable  of  the 
present-day  critics  of  Progressivism 
are  certain  leaders  in  educational  the¬ 
ory  who  have  b(*en  trainc'd  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  sciences  and  some  of  whom  do  not 
accept  religious  dogmas. 

“To  identify  Progressive  Edueation 
with  either  economic  radicalism  or  re¬ 
ligious  skepticism  is  unfortunate  be¬ 
cause  it  beclouds  the  basic  issues, 
arouses  irrelevant  prejudices,  and  ob¬ 
structs  clear  thinking  on  a  very  im¬ 
portant  problem.”^ 

Such  arguments  and  incidents  as 
have  just  bwn  referred  to  indicate  the 
controversial  nature  of  some  of  the  as¬ 
pects  of  Progressive  Education.  Fur¬ 
ther  discussion  appears  desirable  and 
promises  to  be  enjoyable.  Hence  a 
second  purpose  of  devoting  this  issue 
of  Educatiox  largely  to  the  subject 
of  Progressive  Education  is  to  provide 
a  certain  amount  of  airing  to  moot 
IK^ints.  Contributors  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  give  Progressive  Educa¬ 
tion  a  fair  deal;  to  say  lx)th  good  and 
bad  things  alxmt  it.  Thus  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  issue  are  designed  both 
t(^  detine  and  to  evaluate  —  to  some 
extent  at  least  —  this  new  element  in 
American  e<lucation  so  felicitously 
named  Progressive. 


3  Dean  Flalierty  wrote  a  aeries  of  four  articles  in  March  and  April  issues  of  "The  Spokesman- 
Review”  opposinK  Proffressive  Education. 

4  William  C.  Hadley,  "Pn^itressivlsm  In  Ekiucatlonal  Theory  and  Practice,”  "Better  Schools,” 
June,  1939. 


WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN  BY  PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION? 

W.  Carson  Ryan 


PROGRESSIVE  Education  is  not 
a  system  or  device ;  it  is  not  a  par¬ 
ticular  plan  or  method.  It  repre¬ 
gents,  rather,  a  sincere  effort  on  the 
part  of  many  people  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  —  whether 
they  hap|)en  to  be  teachers  in  public 
pnd  private  schools  or  j)arents  and 
other  interested  citizens  —  to  find  a 
better  way  in  education;  to  free  them¬ 
selves  as  far  as  jmssible  from  the  for¬ 
malism  that  S(X)ner  or  later  hampers 
any  great  social  enterprise  and  is  es¬ 
pecially  serious  in  schools ;  to  carry 
forward  the  pioneering  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  research  that  have  been  char¬ 
acteristic  of  eduoation  at  its  best  and 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  at  the 
present  time  if  society  is  to  bcuiefit 
freely  from  its  educational  provision. 

Those  who  have  associated  them¬ 
selves  together  in  such  groups  as  the 
Progressive  Education  Association  in 
the  United  States  and  the  New  Edu¬ 
cation  Fellowship  in  Canada  and 
hhirope  would  Ix^  the  first  to  renounce 
any  claim  to  a  mono|K3ly  of  the  desir¬ 
able  things  in  education.  They  would 
only  say  that  they  have  l)een  more  con¬ 
cerned  than  have  most  educators  of 
our  day  with  an  educational  philoso¬ 
phy  and  program  that  emphasize 
growth  and  development  of  human  be¬ 
ings  instead  of  external  organization; 
successful  human  relationships  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  mere  mechanics  of 
school-keeping;  creative  arts  as  more 
valuable  for  human  living  than  the 
conventional  academic  subjects  as  or¬ 
dinarily  taught.  In  other  words,  they 
seek  to  apply  all  the  best  ways  they 
can  discover  to  make  education  con¬ 


tribute  to  human  welfare  and  human 
happiness.  They  believe,  moreover, 
that  parents  and  the  community  have 
a  direct  part  in  education,  and  that 
the  schools  cannot  in  any  sense  l)e  iso¬ 
lated  from  other  social  forces.  Par¬ 
ents  and  interested  laymen  were  active 
in  the  formation  of  the  Association 
when  it  started  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  Association  has  al¬ 
ways  been  much  concerned  with  edu¬ 
cational  interests  without  as  well  as 
within  the  teaching  profession. 

Workers  in  Progressive  I^ducation 
assume  that  hufnan  beings  —  children, 
youth,  adults  —  should  learn  in  the 
most  effective  manner  |K)S3ible,  through 
real  experiences  as  opposed  to  mere 
verbalization,  and  that  all  of  life 
should  l)e  included  in  this  learning; 
that  they  should  learn  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  emphasize  the  worthwhile¬ 
ness  of  individual  human  beings,  to 
the  end  that  each  individual  may 
make  the  most  of  himself  for  his  own 
sake  and  that  of  society;  that  through 
education  there  should  come  a  better 
understanding  among  peoples,  and  that 
the  educational  process  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  directed  toward  a  ])rogresaively 
Ixtter  society  and  a  Ix'tter  way  of 
living. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Education  Association  carries  on 
its  work,  stimulating  research  in  areas 
not  otherwise  covered,  holding  confer¬ 
ences  and  study  group  meetings,  pulv 
lishing  a  magazine.  Progressive  Edu¬ 
cation,  that  has  a  long  record  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  service,  and  in  other  ways 
lu'lping  to  make  education  adequate 
for  democracy. 
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IN  no  phase  of  human  behavior,  per¬ 
haps,  is  it  so  difficult  to  effect 
ehanpre  as  in  the  ways  of  training 
the  young.  It's  natural  that  man 
should  want  to  create  his  children  in 
his  own  image,  to  see  his  own  customs 
and  iK'liefs  perpetuated  by  them.  Ka- 
tionalizing  his  egoism,  he  holds  learn¬ 
edly  that  he  is  transmitting  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  race,  reverentially  that  he 
is  handing  down  the  traditions  of  the 
jiast.  PulK*rty  rites  in  primitive 
tril)es,  commencement  ceremonies  to¬ 
day,  afford  the  old  men  of  the  tribe 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  youth  the 
sacred  ness  of  ancestral  w^ays. 

Rarely  does  a  parent  or  child  lover 
have  the  driv3  or  the  courage  to  break 
the  tabus,  to  advocate  new  ways  for 
children.  Such  have  always  l)een  de¬ 
nounced  as  corrupters  of  youth. 
Shakespeare  makes  Jack  Cade  in  llerv- 
rtf  VI  charge  Ix)rd  Say  with  having 
“most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth 
of  tho  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar- 
sch(K)l.”  Rut  Lord  Say  replies  that 
“ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  knowl¬ 
edge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 
heaven.” 

S(K*rates  stcKx!  for  a  new  e«lucation 
which  he  called  ‘philo-sophy’,  love  of 
wisdom,  which  meant  for  him  hatred 
<<f  the  useless,  the  dead,  bunk.  This 
love  of  wisdom  had  for  its  main  task 
the  examination  and  rejection  of  ev¬ 
erything  false  and  meaningless,  the 
cl  inn  nation  of  useless  practices,  the 
(juestioning  of  things  held  sacred. 

The  method  of  this  new  education 
of  Socrates,  ‘philo-sophy’,  was  to  chal¬ 
lenge  accepted  abstractions,  to  seek  the 


meaning  of  ear-filling  w’ords,  ‘justice’, 
‘piety’,  just  as  our  real  philosophers, 
Alfred  Korzybski,  Thurman  Arnold, 
Stuart  Chase,  do  today.  They  are 
following  in  the  tradition  of  Socrates. 
They  are  in  touch  wdth  reality.  They 
are  the  heretics  wdio  w’ould  dethrone 
and  eviscerate  the  dead  gods  of  yester¬ 
day.  Socrates  and  his  disciples  don’t 
teach  anylK)dy  anything.  They  just 
(juestion  what  other  people  are  teach¬ 
ing,  —  that  keeps  them  busy.  While 
we  condemn  the  death  of  the  Histori¬ 
cal  S<K*rates,  we  w’ould  suppress  and 
kill  the  (piestioner  today,  the  chal¬ 
lenger  of  what  w'e  accept. 

Rut  heretics  have  always  broken 
away  from  the  ranks  of  the  regiment¬ 
ed.  It  was  inevitable  in  the  past,  as 
today,  that  there  should  have  been 
what  we  call  ‘progressive  movements’ 
in  education.  It  may  Ik*  something 
of  a  sh<x*k  to  the  Essentialists  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  idea  that  wdiat  is  orthodox  in 
our  schools  today  was  introduced, 
against  righteous  opposition,  by  the 
persistence  of  some  disturbing  heretic. 
Ritterly  fought  by  the  conservative 
and  the  orthcxlox  was  the  insistence, 
by  the  progressives  of  the  time,  on 
reading  and  writing  for  Norman 
nobles,  of  Latin  for  other  than  priests. 

In  the  medieval  monasteries,  while 
the  European  languages  w’ere  taking 
form,  Latin  continued  to  be  spoken 
ami  preserved  in  manuscript.  Rut 
not  all  priests  or  monks  could  read 
and  write.  Most  repeated  the  Latin 
service  by  rote.  Few  were  trained  in 
the  art  of  making  the  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  illumined  manuscripts,  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  the  Persian. 
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Schools  grew  up  in  connection  with 
monastic  establishments,  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  acolytes.  Eventually  youth 
who  were  not  to  become  priests  but 
clerks  or  scriveners  were  taught  read¬ 
ing  and  writing,  Latin,  of  course. 

In  res|)on8e  to  the  pressure  for  alms¬ 
giving,  half  the  realm  had  by  Henry 
VIIFs  time  come  to  the  Church.  Hos¬ 
pitals  and  foundations  for  poor  boys 
and  other  eleemosynary  institutions 
directed  by  priests  and  monks  multi¬ 
plies.  Some  of  these,  too  without  any 
thought  of  training  for  the  priesthood 
introduces  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
writing, — a  dangerous  innovation  that 
was  to  make  trouble  for  authorities 
in  centuries  to  come. 

From  such  monkish  and  charitable 
ecclesiastical  fledglings  have  come  our 
European  and  American  schools  and 
colleges. 

“William  of  Wykeham  was  a  genu¬ 
ine  innovator,  though  he  bad  indirect 
precedents  for  his  foundations  in  mon¬ 
asteries  and  hospitals  housing  the 
poor,  and  in  educational  colleges  of 
Oxford,  particularly  Merton,'’  E.  C. 
Mack  tells  us  in  his  Public  Schools. 
“Wykeham,  who  had  endowed  New 
College  at  Oxford  for  the  training  of 
seventy  scholars  in  theology,  canon 
and  civil  law,  and  the  arts  discovered 
that  his  candidates  were  pitiably  poor 
and  woefully  ignorant  of  Latin.”  So 
he  established  Winchester,  a  “board¬ 
ing  school  for  prospective  secular 
priests”  too  poor  to  pay  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  necessary  preliminaries  to 
his  theological  college.  A  poor  man 
was  defined  as  “one  having  no  more 
than  five  marks  a  year.” 

Winchester  has  long  been  recognized 
as  “the  first  semi-independent  collegi¬ 
ate  foundation  w’hose  primary  object 
was  a  school.”  Mack  gives  little 


weight  to  those  ‘indirect  precedents’ 
which  recently  have  become  Public 
Schools  and  pressed  their  claims  for 
priority  because  of  early  eleemosynary 
endowment. 

The  two-handed  sword  men  who 
with  William  the  Bastard  conquered 
the  Saxons  of  England  looked  down 
on  clerks  and  scriveners,  though  they 
had  occasion  at  times  to  use  them. 
The  education  of  the  Norman  knight 
for  the  life  he  w'as  to  lead  necessi¬ 
tated  training  in  the  arts  of  war,  the 
tcurnament,  the  court,  in  hunting, 
hawking,  riding,  jousting.  Naturally 
they  were  travelers.  Their  French 
ywssessions  and  love  of  conquest  took 
them  across  the  Channel,  the  Cru¬ 
sades  to  Palestine.  The  sons  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  private  tutors  to  prepare 
them  for  foreign  travel  and  to  speak 
other  languages.  Sometimes  it  was 
the  priest  or  chaplain  of  the  castle 
who  served  in  this  capacity. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Ix)mbard 
merchants  and  Italian  customs,  cul¬ 
ture  and  Renaissance,  Italian  tutors 
were  employed.  ^Mack  tells  us  “the 
older  sons  had  tutors  and  learned  little 
except  vice;  many  travelled  abroad.” 
In  the  writings  of  Milton  and  Mon¬ 
taigne  we  find  some  survivals  of  these 
eld  ideals  as  to  the  education  of  a 
gentleman,  while  the  “Grand  Tour” 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies  carried  on  the  tradition  of  con¬ 
quest  and  travel. 

Poor  boys,  churchmen,  noblemen, 
had  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  school  innovations.  Now  come 
the  middle  class,  developing  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  growing  trade  and  mercantile 
interests.  With  their  rise,  amid  the 
rumblings  of  the  Reformation,  they 
protest  many  things  and  demand 
schooling  for  themselves.  These  mer- 
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chant  commoners  insist  that  they  too 
j«hall  have  Latin.  They  want  to  know 
what  the  learned  and  the  priests  are 
talkinf'  and  reading. 

The  Latin  Grammar  School  came 
into  existence  to  meet  this  demand. 
It  was  much  more  revolutionary  than 
any  progressive  school  we  have  today. 
It  made  available  to  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  learning  that  had  previously  been 
c*onfined  wdthin  the  monasteries.  Once 
this  learning  and  knowledge  of  the 
classics  broke  out  of  the  monasteries 
and  iK'came  common  property,  change 
and  reformation  and  revolution  were 
sure  to  come. 

The  need  for  Latin  satisfied,  the 
Protestant  ministers,  when  the  Ren¬ 
aissance  had  revealed  the  Greek  texts 
in  the  originals,  insisted  on  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Greek  that  they  might  read  the 
New  Testament.  “The  Protestant  re¬ 
formers  had  clear  ideas  of  why  they 
wanted  to  teach  the  things  they  taught 
at  the  time  at  which  they  taught  them 
and,  therefore,  did  not  need  to  rely  on 
the  obscurantist  device  that  Greek  is 
worth  studying  for  its  ow'ii  sake,” 
Lancelot  IloglKui  tells  us  in  his  tren¬ 
chant  essay*  “Retreat  From  Reason.” 

Gr(H*k  brought  knowdedge  of  Plato 
and  his  recommendation  of  Euclid, 
which  came  into  the  curriculum  as  a 
part  of  classical  culture,  not  as  mathe¬ 
matical  training. 

Latin  Grammar  ScIkhiIs  multiplied. 
Newly  rich  busimvss  imm  founded 
Harrow  in  1570  and  Rugby  in  1507 
as  country  Grammar  Schools  for  the 
l(x*al  |)oor.  Mack  tells  us.  “Harrow 
remained  .  .  .  virtually  a  hx*al  gram¬ 
mar  8ch(K)l  until  1721,”  when  it 
achieved  jwpularity  largely  due  to  the 
Jacobitism  of  Eton  and  Winchester. 
“To  many  Etonians  the  school  on  the 
Hill  has  always  seenu'd  a  tioui'eau 


riche  upstart.”  Shrewsbury,  char¬ 
tered  and  endow’ed  by  Lalward  VI  in 
1551,  w’as  essentially  a  municipal  un¬ 
dertaking,  a  town  grammar  school,  in¬ 
stigated  by  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses 
<<f  Shrewsbury  and  governed  by  them, 
though  in  the  Ibth  century  it  was  re¬ 
modeled  on  Rugby  lines,  following 
A  mold. 

Many  of  the  great  and  famous  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  of  today  w’ere  grammar 
.schwls  in  their  beginning.  As  E.  L. 
Woodward  w’rites  in  “The  Age  of  Re¬ 
form,  1815-1870”  (The  Oxford  His¬ 
tory  of  Engl-and,  1038),  “The  distinc¬ 
tion  iK'tween  public  schools  and  gram¬ 
mar  schools  had  grown  up  during  the 
eighteenth  century;  the  former  were 
merely  those  grammar  schools  which 
ha<l  escaped  the  general  ilwadence  of 
(‘ducational  foundations,  increased 
their  staff,  and  taken  l)oarders.  The 
lM)arders  solved  the  financial  prob¬ 
lem.  .  .  . 

“The  deidine  in  the  grammar  schools 
was  also  the  result  of  a  change  in  so¬ 
cial  habit.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  many  tradesmen’s  sons  w’ent 
to  Eton  and  Winchester;  the  next  hun¬ 
dred  years  brought  a  stricter  segrega¬ 
tion  of  classes.  The  change  was  due 
not  merely  to  S(X*ial  e.xclusiveness  but 
also  to  a  gr(>ater  care  alx)ut  the  envi¬ 
ronment  •  in  which  children  were 
brought  up.  The  private  schools  came 
into  existence  for  the  same  reasons.” 

'Fhe  mercantile  classes  on  their  w’ay 
n|)  were  the  promoters  of  a  constantly 
proirressive  education  that  would  help 
in  their  aggrandizement.  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  Latin  to  the  commoners,  of 
(Jreek  to  the  Protestant  parsons,  of 
Euclid  to  the  schooll)oy,  were  all  pro¬ 
gressive  steps,  fads  and  frills,  intro- 
<luced  against  opposition  to  meet  cur¬ 
rent  demand. 
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There  were  essentialists  and  pro¬ 
gressives,  as  always  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Those  who  can  see  nothing  to 
gain  and  have  something  they  fear  to 
lose,  must  resist  change.  The  Norman 
noble,  perhaps,  would  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  had  he  stuck  to  his  two-handed 
sword  instead  of  taking  up  the  pen. 
Governor  Berkeley  early  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  thanked  God  that  in 
Virginia  there  were  no  free  schools 
and  no  free  press.  Their  multiplica¬ 
tions  since  has  made  lots  of  trouble 
for  the  world. 

Ix>cke,  the  seventeenth  century 
philosopher  (1032-1704),  modernist 
though  he  was,  stood  out  against  the 
current  progressive  idea  of  sending 
gentlemen  to  schools.  “Vice  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  he  felt,  were  growing  in  soci¬ 
ety,  and  they  started  at  school.  Locke, 
therefore,  urged  parents  not  to  send 
their  children  to  Public  Schools,  but 
t(»  keep  them  at  home  and,  by  a  re¬ 
gime  of  di.scipline  and  denial,  teach 
them  correct  moral  habits,”  ^lack  tells 
us.  Vice  was  seen  in  the  things  he 
objected  to,  by  Locke  as  by  others,  “a 
monster  of  hideous  mien.” 

Defoe  (1000-1730)  in  his  Corn- 
pleat  English  Gentleman  combated 
the  idea  that  the  aristocracy  did  not 
need  to  have  schooling,  “that  to  be  a 
g<x>d  sportsman  is  the  perfection  of 
education,  and  to  speak  good  dog  lan¬ 
guage  and  good  horse  language  is  far 
above  Greek  and  Latin.”  He  main¬ 
tained  that  “an  untaught,  unpolished 
gfutleman  is  one  of  the  most  deplor¬ 
able  objects  in  the  world.” 

In  The  Foolish  }fetho(is  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Among  the  Xohilitg,  the  greatest 
of  all  English  satirists.  Swift  (10G7- 
1745)  laid  on  to  the  landed  gentry 
who  l)elieved  that  “to  dance,  fence, 
speak  French,  and  know  how  to  be¬ 


have  yourself  among  great  persons  of 
both  sexes,  comprehends  the  whole 
duty  of  a  gentleman.”  Swift  sought 
to  “prove  that  some  proporation  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  appears  requisite  to 
those  who  by  their  birth  or  fortune 
are  called  to  the  making  of  laws.” 

The  progressive  educational  stand¬ 
ards  of  Defoe  and  Swift  and  the  like 
were  derided  by  the  aristocracy  and 
the  gentry.  As  one  officer  said  to 
Swift,  “Do  you  think  my  Tx)rd  Marl- 
l)orough  beat  the  French  with  Greek 
and  Latin  ?” 

English  grammar  was  a  frill  and 
a  fad,  introduced  against  great  oppo¬ 
sition  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  there  was  need  of  it  in  the  win¬ 
ning  of  our  liberties.  Something  of 
this  was  due  to  that  Scotsman  Adam 
Smith,  a  radical  progressive  in  edu¬ 
cation,  as  in  economics,  who  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  that  a  boy  w'ith  a  Public- 
School  education  could  “come  into  the 
world  completely  ignorant  of  every¬ 
thing  which  is  the  common  subject  of 
conversation  among  gentlemen  and 
men  of  the  world.”  A  Public  School 
lx>y  could  write  a  j)oem  in  Latin,  but 
he  couldn’t  necessarily  w’rite  good 
English,  lie  had  no  instruction. 

In  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  some¬ 
what  “infected  by  Ixx*ke’s  preoccupa- 
lion  with  usefulness,”  Adam  Smith 
deplored  the  deadening  effect  of  se¬ 
curity  on  the  Public  Schools,  which 
Wause  endowed  did  not  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  time  and  continued 
tc  teach  Greek  and  Latin  instead  of 
u.seful  subjects.  But  depending  in 
part  on  j)upil3’  fees.  “The  public 
schools  are  much  less  corrupted  than 
the  universities.” 

The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  a  bad  time  for  liberties, 
but  it  engendered  a  great  struggle 
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which  ciilminated  in  the  Chartist 
movement  and  the  Com  Laws  and 
much  advance  and  reform.  The  advo- 
<*ates  of  liberty,  coming  from  the 
lower  classes,  were  handicapped  by 
their  inability  to  use  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  correctly  and  effectively  in  pre¬ 
senting  petitions  and  defending  their 
prerogatives. 

William  Cobbett  (1766-1835),  one 
of  these  reformers  who  had  attacked 
the  flogging  of  troops,  was  obliged  in 
1817  to  flee  to  America.  From  Long 
Island  he  WTote  his  letters  on  “Eng¬ 
lish  Grammar”  for  a  working  boy,  ten 
thousand  copies  of  which  were  sold 
within  a  month.  “While  you  will  see 
.  .  .  the  banished  William  Prvnne 
returning  to  liberty  .  .  .  then  accus¬ 
ing,  bring  to  trial  .  .  .  the  tyrants 
from  whose  hands  he  and  his  country 
had  unjustly  and  cruelly  suffered  .  .  . 
you  ought  all  to  bear  in  mind  that 
without  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  Mr. 
Prvnne  could  never  have  performed 
any  of  those  acts  .  .  .  which  have 
caused  his  name  to  be  held  in  honour.” 

Nor  could  Cobbett  have  won  his 
fight.  Returning  to  England,  he  \vas 
elected  to  Parliament  and  served  dur¬ 
ing  the  perio<l  of  reform  up  to  1835. 
As  the  result  of  his  agitation,  English 
grammar  was  finally  accepted  as  a 
subject  of  the  curriculum.  It  helped 
many  a  working  man  and  common  man 
to  better  present  his  plea.  Through 
the  schools  it  helped  to  break  the 
power  of  the  sword  and  the  scaffold. 
He  wrote,  “When  you  come  to  read 
the  history  of  those  laws  of  England 
by  which  the  freedom  of  the  people 
has  been  secured  .  .  .  you  will  find 
that  tyranny  has  no  enemy  so  formid¬ 
able  as  the  pen.” 

Today  we  get  along  very  well  with¬ 
out  the  pen,  but  our  stenographer 


needs  a  typewriter.  But  as  Ilogben 
tells  us  in  Retreat  From  Reason,  “Our 
educational  system  has  ceased  to  be  an 
instrument  to  assert  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  or  indeed  to  have  any 
intelligible  objective.  .  .  .  We  have 
inherited  from  the  Reformation  an 
education  system  which  has  no  rele¬ 
vance  to  the  immediate  social  tasks  of 
our  generation,  and  our  political  lead¬ 
ers  are  products  of  that  system.” 

It  has  so  long  been  orthodox  to  send 
l)oys  away  to  boarding  school  at  the 
age  of  six  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
English  to  realize  that  the  boarding 
sehool  was  their  greatest  educational 
innovation.  Gradually,  against  oppo¬ 
sition,  public  schooling  came  to  super-  | 
sede  the  private  tutoring  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages. 

All  schooling  and  education  had 
l)een  private  except  that  for  poor  boys, 
for  whom  there  were  eleemosynary 
institutions.  ^fodern  public  educa¬ 
tion  would  have  seemed  indecently 
exhibitionist  in  earlier  times.  In  the  ! 
^Foliammedan  world  till  relatively  re¬ 
cently  education  of  all  girls  and 
younger  boys  was  in  the  harem.  The  i 
education  of  females  in  public  in 
some  ^lohammedan  countries  would 
still  be  considered  outrageous. 

So  the  taking  of  these  noble  scions 
out  of  their  ancestral  castles  and  put¬ 
ting  them  away  from  home  in  monas-  [ 
tic  institutions  was  a  drastically  pro-  j 

gressive  step.  It  was  “their  younger  : 
sons  intended  for  trade  or  the  profes¬ 
sions”  that  these  noble  families  sent 
to  boarding  schools.  Not  till  the 
eighteenth  century  did  the  older  sons 
leave  their  fathers’  roof  for  ‘puWic 
schooling’. 

The  Public  School  has  shown  mar-  i 
vellous  power  of  adaptation.  Freun  | 
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an  eleemosynary  and  monkish  founda* 
tion  for  sniveling  poor  boys,  it  has 
come  to  serve  the  prc^eny  of  profiteer¬ 
ing  potentates  of  a  growing  Empire, 
to  prepare  the  hand  bitten  servants  of 
the  British  raj.  But  as  trade  declines 
and  dividends  decrease  and  the  Em¬ 
pire  decays,  as  Commonwealths  multi¬ 


ply,  as  the  rot  of  real  democracy  in¬ 
vades  the  structure  of  imperialism, 
these  ancient  foundations  will  doubt¬ 
less,  as  in  the  past,  prove  prt^essive, 
adapt  themselves  graciously  to  new 
functions,  preserving  all  the  charm 
and  mellowness  of  their  assumed  an¬ 
tiquity. 


PKOGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  IS  TOO  SOFT 

William  C.  Baolet 


IN  the  minds  of  some  people  there 
is  an  implication  of  newness,  or 
freshness,  about  the  term  Progres¬ 
sive  Education  w’hich  is  scarcely  jus¬ 
tified.  Take,  for  example,  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  child-freedom.  This  has  ap¬ 
peared  repeatedly  in  the  history  of 
educational  theory;  in  practice,  it 
long  antedated  that  form  of  organized 
and  directed  education  which  w’e  know 
as  the  school.  The  school  is  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  product  of  civilization,  but 
child-freedom,  most  people  are  likely 
to  admit,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  primitive,  untutored,  un¬ 
civilized  societies.  Other  tenets  now 
characteristic  of  present-day  Progres- 
sivism  have  cropped  out  frcH|uently  in 
the  development  of  organized  educa¬ 
tion  in  civilized  societies,  some  ex¬ 
amples  being:  (1)  emphasis  upon 
present  or  current  problems  as  centers 
of  learning;  (2)  stressing  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  the  local;  (3)  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  past  and  the  remote;  (4) 
belittling  of  sequence  and  system;  (5) 
enthronement  of  individual  interests, 
purposes,  and  desires. 

There  is  evidence  to  support  the 
statement  thit  the  Progressive  move¬ 
ment  is  at  least  two  hundred  and 
eighty  years  old.  In  Barnard’s  Amer¬ 
ican  Journal  of  Education  for  March, 


1859,  there  appeared  an  article  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  of  Karl  von 
Raumer  entitled  “The  Progressives  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.”  Doctrines 
of  the  17th-century  Progressives  as  set 
forth  by  Raumer  included  many  of  the 
points  of  emphasis  cited  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  paragraph. 

Passing  “On  Schedule” 

The  Progressives  today,  in  many 
school  systems  at  least,  are  showing  a 
tendency  to  abandon  rigorous  stand¬ 
ards  of  scholastic  achievement  as  a 
condition  of  promotion  from  grade  to 
grade,  and  the  passing  of  all  pupils 
“on  schedule.”  This  policy,  which 
found  a  strong  initial  support  thirty 
years  ago  in  the  studies  of  “retarda¬ 
tion  and  elimination,”  has  of  late  been 
given  even  a  wider  appeal  by  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  mental  hygiene  regarding  the 
possible  effects  of  failure  in  disinte¬ 
grating  personality.  The  problem  is 
extremely  complicated,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  has  already  resulted  in  at  least 
one  very  important  change.  Instead 
of  having  “over-age”  pupils  piling  up 
in  the  intermediate  grades,  we  now 
have  “over-graded”  pupils  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  work  of  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  by  their  lack  of 
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tLorouph  training:  in  the  so-called  fun¬ 
damentals. 

The  Progressives  today  are  largely 
n-sponsible  for  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
“activity  movement.”  This  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  (he  so-called  “project  meth¬ 
od”  which  in  its  turn  was  an  effort  to 
find,  or  to  encourage  the  learner  to 
find,  problems  of  vital  purposes  in  the 
solution  of  which  desirable  learnings 
could  be  effected.  The  activity  move¬ 
ment  and  the  resulting  “activity  pro¬ 
grams”  and  “activity  curricula,”  like 
the  project  method,  have  an  important 
place  —  a  central  function  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  school,  and  a  very  useful  supple¬ 
mentary  function  on  all  educational 
levels.  The  tendency  to  make  them  a 
substitute  for  systematic  and  sequen¬ 
tial  learning  and  to  go  even  further 
and  regard  activity  as  a  sufficient  end 
in  itself  irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
anvthing  is  learned  through  the  acti¬ 
vity  is  another  matter.  It  is,  however, 
p  fascinating  proposal.  As  one  enthu¬ 
siastic  activist  said,  “Let  us  not  use 
activities  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
subject-matter.”  If  the  .schools  only 
provide  an  abundance  of  “rich  experi¬ 
ences”  for  the  learner,  it  seems,  other 
things  will  miraculously  take  care  of 
themselves.  This  is  not  at  all  al>surd 
if  one  accepts  the  premises ;  it  is  a 
thoroughly  consistent  result  of  the 
theory  of  incidental  learning  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion. 

Discrediting  Exact  Studies 

The  Progressives  today  tend  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  exact  and  e.xacting  studies, 
^lost  fortunately  for  their  purposes 
there  appeared  just  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  report  of  the  first  careful 
psychological  experiments  testing  the 
validity  of  the  theory  of  mental  disci¬ 
pline.  These  really  classic  experi¬ 


ments  of  Thorndike  and  Woodworth 
were  followed  by  a  long  series  of  simi¬ 
lar  investigations  that  aimed  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  how  far  learnings  acquired  in 
one  subject  were,  or  could  be,  applied 
in  other  situations.  The  results  in 
general  indicated  that  such  a  “trans¬ 
fer”  was  far  from  inevitable  and  in 
s<ime  cases  either  quite  negative  or  so 
slight  as  to  bring  the  whole  theory  in¬ 
to  question. 

The  projK)nents  of  the  universal 
high  school  and  of  other  educational 
movements  that  were  impeded  by  the 
requirement  of  subjects  inherently  dif¬ 
ficult  to  the  average  mind  were  not 
slow  to  capitalize  these  experimental 
findings.  As  is  natural  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  sort,  the  evidence  was 
generalized  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
the  experiments  warranted,  and  with 
far-reaching  results  in  school  prac¬ 
tice.  Although  the  absolute  number 
enrolled  in  Latin  classes  has  increased, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  pupils 
graduating  from  the  high  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  have  even  been 
exjKised  to  Latin.  Increasing  propor¬ 
tions,  too,  are  quite  innocent  of  any 
training  in  elementary  mathematics 
beyond  the  increasingly  ineffective 
modicum  of  arithmetic  acquired  in  the 
elementary  schools.  But  the  impo^ 
taut  fact  is  that  there  has  been  a  grow¬ 
ing  practice  of  discouraging  even  com¬ 
petent  learners  from  undertaking  the 
studies  that  are  exact  though  exacting; 
hence  the  u])ward  expansion  of  mass- 
education,  while  sincerely  a  demo¬ 
cratic  movement,  is  not  guarding  it¬ 
self  against  the  imtentially  most  fatal 
pitfall  of  democracy.  It  has  deliber¬ 
ately  adopted  the  easy  |X)licy  of  level¬ 
ing-down  rather  than  facing  resolutely 
the  difficult  task  of  leveling-up  —  and 
u|xm  the  possibility  of  leveling-up  the 
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future  of  democracy  indisputably  de¬ 
pends. 

Stressing  of  “Social  Studies’* 

The  Progressives  today  choose  to 
place  an  increasingly  heavy  emphasis 
upon  the  “social  studies.”  While  the 
e-xact  and  exacting  studies  were  in  ef¬ 
fect  being  discredited,  the  primrose 
path  of  least  resistance  was  opened 
ever  wider  in  the  field  known  as  the 
social  studies.  The  argument  here  is 
plausible  and  appealing.  “Education 
for  citizenship”  is  a  ringing  slogan 
with  limitless  potentialities,  especially 
in  an  age  when  high-sounding  shibbo¬ 
leths,  easily  formulated,  can  ma8(jue- 
rade  as  fundamental  premises  and  pos¬ 
tulates  wrought  through  the  agony  of 
hard  thinking. 

But  obviously  the  social  sciences, 
so-called,  are  not  in  the  same  class 
with  the  natural  sciences.  Their  gen¬ 
eralizations  permit  trustw'orthy  pre¬ 
dictions  only  in  a  few  cases  and  then 
only  in  a  slight  degree.  When  the 
human  element  enters,  uncertainty 
(nters  —  else  the  world  could  have 
anticipated  and  adjusted  itself  to  Hit¬ 
ler  and  Mussolini  and  Stalin  and  the 
military  oligarchy  of  Japan  and  would 
not  be  standing  dazed  and  impotent 
as  it  stands  today.  And  while  to  ex¬ 
pect  an  educational  pabulum  of  social 
studies  in  the  lower  schools  essentially 
to  overcome  this  inherent  limitation 
of  the  social  sciences  is  an  alluring 
prospect,  it  is  to  expect  nothing  less 
than  a  miracle.  It  is,  indeed,  just  as 
sensible  as  would  be  a  brave  and  des- 
|»erate  effort  to  incite  immature  minds 
to  square  the  circle. 

Plans  for  New  Society 

The  Progressives  today  believe  that 
the  lower  schools  should  be  used  to 


establish  a  new  social  order.  The  pro¬ 
posal  definitely  and  deliberately  to  in¬ 
doctrinate  immature  learners  in  the 
interest  of  a  specific  social  order  and 
one  that  involves  wide  departures  from 
that  which  prevails  in  our  country  is 
to  be  questioned.  W^ith  the  growing 
ineffectiveness  of  the  lower  schools  in 
failing  to  lay  adequate  foundations  in 
fundamental  and  established  learnings 
of  unquestioned  permanence  and  val¬ 
ue,  such  efforts  would  necessarily  be 
superficial  in  the  last  degree.  It 
would  be  an  extreme  case  of  building 
what  may  be  characterized  for  the 
sake  of  argument  as  a  perfectly  splen¬ 
did  edifice  on  shifting  sands — in 
this  case,  quicksands  w’ould  be  the 
more  appropriate  metaphor.  And 
here  we  might  w’ell  study  certain 
people  that  have  actually  achieved  a 
social  order  which  is  pointed  to  by  our 
idealists  as  exemplifying  in  many 
w’ays  the  realization  of  their  dreams. 
Reference  is  made,  of  course,  to  such 
countries  as  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  New  Zealand.  An  outstand¬ 
ing  fact  of  fundamental  significance  is 
that  these  countries  have  not  achieved 
these  laudable  results  by  emasculating 
their  educational  systems.  Their 
people  indeed  w’ould  stand  aghast  at 
the  very  suggestion. 

Vagaries  in  Curriculum  Change 

The  Progressives  today  are  behind 
a  “curriculum-revision”  movement 
which  certainly  has  numerous  vaga¬ 
ries.  The  various  reform  proposals 
just  discussed  have  culminated  in  the 
general  movement  known  as  curricu¬ 
lum-revision  w’hich  has  dominated  the 
low’er  schools  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
A  primary  emphasis  has  been  the  al- 
l«*ge<l  need  of  building  the  programs 
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cf  instruction  around  the  local  com¬ 
munity.  As  long  ago  as  1933  more 
than  30,000  different  curricula  were 
cn  file  in  the  curriculum-laboratory  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Most  of  these  had  been  prepared 
during  the  preceding  decade  by  com¬ 
mittees  of  teachers  in  local  school  sys¬ 
tems  throughout  the  country.  Some¬ 
times  the  committees  were  personally 
directed  by  a  “curriculum-expert”;  in 
practically  all  cases  a  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  theory  evolved  by  these  specialists 
guided  the  work.  In  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  this  theory  has  never  explicitly 
recognized  that  the  state  or  the  nation 
has  a  stake  in  the  content  of  school 
instruction.  The  need  of  common  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  basic  culture  of  all  citi¬ 
zens,  especially  in  a  democracy,  has  in 
effect  been  denied.  Furthermore,  with 
the  American  people  the  most  mobile 
in  the  world,  with  stability  of  resi¬ 
dence  over  the  period  of  school  attend¬ 
ance  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  and  with 
a  significantly  higher  average  of  school 
failure  among  pupils  whose  parents 
move  from  place  to  place  than  among 
those  who  remain  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity,  the  curriculum  theorists  have 
been  totally  insensitive  to  the  need  of 
0  certain  measure  of  uniformity  in 
school  requirements  and  in  the  grade- 
placement  of  crucial  topics.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  this,  the  clear  tendency  of 
the  curriculum-revision  movement  has 
l)een  to  minimize  basic  learnings,  to 
magnify  the  superficial,  to  belittle  se¬ 
quence  and  system,  and  otherwise  to 
aggravate  the  weakness  and  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  lower  schools. 


Opposition  of  Essentialists 

Opposed  to  the  program  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  are  the  Essentialists,  a  group 
that  met  at  Atlantic  City  on  February 
26,  1938,  and  adopted  the  name,  The 
Essential ist  Committee  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  American  Education.* 
The  Essentialists  believe  that  a  pri¬ 
mary  function  of  American  education 
is  to  safeguard  and  strengthen  the 
ideals  of  American  democracy,  with 
especial  emphasis  upon  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  assembly,  and  freedom  of  religion. 
After  recent  changes  in  Europe,  it  is 
clear  enough  that  whenever  any  one 
of  these  is  permitted  to  collapse,  the 
whole  democratic  structure  will  topple 
like  a  house  of  cards. 

The  Essentialists  are  sure  that  if 
our  Democratic  society  is  to  meet  the 
competition  or  conflict  with  totalita¬ 
rian  states,  there  must  be  democratic 
discipline  that  will  give  strength  and 
solidarity  to  the  democratic  purpose 
and  ideal.  If  the  theory  of  democracy 
finds  no  place  for  discipline,  then  be¬ 
fore  long  the  theory  will  have  only 
historical  significance.  French  educa¬ 
tion,  much  closer  to  the  danger,  has 
recognized  this  imperative  need.  Still 
unswerving  in  fidelity  to  the  ideals  of 
demoeracy,  and  still  giving  its  first 
emphasis  to  clarity  of  thought  and  in¬ 
dependence  in  individual  thinking  as 
tliC  time-honored  objectives  of  French 
education,  it  recognizes  no  less  the  fun¬ 
damental  importance  of  social  solidar¬ 
ity  in  the  defense  of  solidarity.^ 

Progressive  educational  theory  long 
since  dropped  the  term  “discipline” 
from  its  vocabulary.  Today  its  most 


1  Besides  the  writer,  other  members  of  the  committee  are:  Dr.  M.  Demiashkevich ;  Dr.  WalUr 
H.  Ryle;  Dr.  M.  L.  Shane;  Mr.  F.  Alden  Shaw,  Chairman  and  Organtaer;  Dr.  Louis  Shore*; 
Dr.  Guy  M.  WTiipple. 

2  See  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Bougie,  C.:  “The  French  Conception  of  ‘Culture  Gener- 
ale,’  “  a  series  of  lectures  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  April,  1938. 
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vocal  and  influential  spokesmen  en¬ 
throne  the  right  even  of  the  immature 
learner  to  choose  what  he  shall  learn. 
They  condemn  as  “authoritarian”  all 
learning  tasks  that  are  imposed  by  the 
teacher.  They  deny  any  value  in  the 
systematic  and  sequential  mastery  of 
the  lessons  that  the  race  has  learned 
at  so  great  a  cost.  They  condone  and 
rationalize  the  refusal  of  the  learner 
to  atr  ick  a  lask  that  does  not  inteiest 
him.  In  effect  they  open  wide  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  and  leist  ef¬ 
fort.  Obedience  they  stigmatize  as  a 
sign  of  weakness.  All  this  they  advo¬ 
cate  in  magic  names  of  “democracy” 
and  “freedom.” 

Essentialists  on  Democracy 

The  Essentialists  stand  for  a  liter¬ 
ate  electorate.  That  such  a  literate 
electorate  is  absolutely  indispensable 
not  only  to  its  welfare  but  to  its  very 
survival  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
sorry  fate  that  so  speedily  overtook 
everv'  unschooled  and  illiterate  democ¬ 
racy  founded  as  a  result  of  the  war 
that  was  “to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.”  And  literacy  in  this 
sense  means,  of  course,  far  more  than 
the  mere  ability  to  translate  printed 
letters  into  spoken  words;  it  moans 
the  development  and  expansion  of 
ideas;  it  means  the  basis  for  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding  and  for  the  collec¬ 
tive  thought  and  judgment  which  are 
the  essence  of  democratic  institutions. 
I  hose  needs  are  so  fundamental  to  an 
effective  democracy  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  leave  them  to  the  whim  or 
caprice  of  either  learner  or  teacher. 

The  Essentialists  recognize,  then, 
the  right  of  the  immature  learner  to 
guidance  and  direction  when  these  are 
needed  either  for  his  individual  wel¬ 


fare  or  for  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  democratic  group.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  mature  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  immature  is 
the  biological  meaning  of  the  extended 
period  of  human  immaturity  and  ne¬ 
cessary  dependence.  It  took  the  hu¬ 
man  race  untold  ages  to  recognize  this 
responsibility.  It  is  literally  true  that 
until  this  recognition  dawned  man  re¬ 
mained  a  savage.  Primitive  societies, 
as  numerous  students  have  observed 
(and  their  testimony  seems  to  be  unan¬ 
imous),  pamper  and  indulge  their 
young.  Freedom  of  children  from 
control,  guidance,  and  discipline  is 
with  them  a  rule  so  nearly  universal 
that  its  only  brief  but  significant  ex¬ 
ception  during  the  nearly  universal 
savage  ceremonies  marking  the  adoles¬ 
cent  onset  of  maturity  is  regarded  as 
the  first  faint  beginning  of  consciously 
directed  human  education. 

The  Essentialists  are  certain  that 
an  effective  democracy  demands  a 
community  of  culture.  Educationally 
this  means  that  each  generation  be 
placed  in  possession  of  a  common  core 
of  ideas,  meanings,  understandings, 
and  ideals  representing  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  elements  of  the  human  heritage. 

Essentials  of  Essentialists 

There  can  be  little  question  as  to 
the  essentials.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
mere  accident  that  the  arts  of  record¬ 
ing,  computing,  and  measuring  have 
been  among  the  first  concerns  of  or¬ 
ganized  education.  They  are  basic 
social  art.s.  Every  civilized  society 
has  been  founded  upon  these  arts,  and 
when  these  arts  have  been  lost,  civi¬ 
lization  has  invariably  and  inevitably 
collapsed.  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Mesopotamia  are  strewn  with  the  ru- 
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ins  of  civilizations  that  forgot  how  to 
road  and  write.  Contemporary  civi¬ 
lization,  for  the  first  time  in  history 
has  attempted  to  insure  its  continuance 
by  making  these  arts  in  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  prerc^ative  of  all. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  accidental  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  that  lies  be¬ 
yond  one’s  immediate  e.xperience  has 
Ikkui  among  the  rwognized  essentials 
of  universal  education,  and  that  at 
least  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
man’s  past  and  especially  with  the 
story  of  one’s  country  was  early  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  program  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  selux)!.  Widening  the  space 
horizon  and  e.xtending  the  time  per- 
spwtive  are  essential  if  the  citizen  is 
to  lx*  protected  from  the  fallacies  of 
the  local  and  the  immediate. 

Investigation,  invention,  and  crea¬ 
tive  art  have  added  to  the  heritage  and 
the  list  of  recc^iized  essentials  has 
Ikhui  extended  and  will  be  further  ex¬ 
tended.  Health  instruction  and  the 
inculcation  of  health  practices  are  now 
basic  phase's  of  the  work  of  the  lower 
sch<x)ls.  The  e'lememts  of  natural  sci¬ 
ence  have  their  place.  Neither  the 
fine  arts  nor  the  industrial  arts  are 
neglected. 

Teacher  Responsibility 

The  Essentialists  w’oulel  have  the 
teachers  responsible  for  a  systematic 
program  of  studies  and  activities  to 
develop  the  recognized  essentials.  In¬ 
formal  learning  through  experiences 
initiated  by  the  learners  is  important, 
and  abundant  opjwrtunities  should  be 
provided  for  such  experiences  through¬ 
out  the  range  of  organized  education. 
Beyond  the  primary  grades,  however, 
where  as  we  have  said  it  may  well  pre¬ 
dominate,  informal  learning  should  be 


regarded  as  supplementary  rather  than 
central. 

The  Essentialists  appreciate  the 
fact  that  failure  in  school  is  unpleas¬ 
ant  and  that  the  repetition  of  a  grade 
is  costly  and  often  not  very  effective. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  a  stim¬ 
ulus  that  will  keep  the  learner  to  his 
task  is  a  serious  injustice  both  to  him 
and  to  the  democratic  group  which, 
we  repeat,  has  a  fundamental  stake  in 
his  effective  education.  Too  severe  a 
stigma  has  undoubtedly  l)een  plac-ed 
upon  school  failure  by  implying  that 
it  is  symptomatic  of  permanent  weak¬ 
ness.  By  no  means  is  this  always  the 
case.  No  less  a  genius  than  Pasteur 
did  so  p(x>rly  in  his  first  year  at  the 
Higher  Normal  Sch<x)l  of  Paris  that 
he  had  to  go  home  for  further  prepa¬ 
ration.  One  of  the  outstanding  scien¬ 
tists  of  the  present  century  had  a  hard 
time  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  secondary  school,  failing,  it  is 
said,  in  the  most  elementary  work  of 
ihe  field  in  which  he  later  Invame 
world-famous.  The  list  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  almost  indefinitely. 

Attitude  Toward  Failures 

Obviously  not  all  learners  can  pro¬ 
gress  at  the  same  rate.  Some  will  go 
very,  very  slowly.  Others  will  have 
trouble  in  getting  started  but  will  pro¬ 
gress  rapidly  when  they  overcome  the 
initial  handicaps.  Let  us  not  stigma¬ 
tize  failure  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past.  On  the  other  hand,  if  educa¬ 
tion  abandons  rigorous  standards  and 
consequently  provides  no  effective 
stimulus  to  the  effort  that  learning  re¬ 
quires,  many  person  will  pass  through 
twelve  years  of  schooling  only  to  find 
themselves  in  a  world  in  which  igno¬ 
rance  and  lack  of  fundamental  train- 
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tice.  They  believe,  however,  that  these 
positive  elements  can  be  preserved  in 
an  educational  theory  which  finds  its 
basis  in  the  necessary  dependence  of 
the  immature  upon  the  mature  for 
guidance,  instruction,  and  discipline. 
This  dependence  is  inherent  in  human 
nature.  “What  has  been  ordained 
among  the  prehistoric  protozoa,”  said 
Huxley,  “cannot  be  altered  by  act  of 
Parliament”  —  nor,  we  may  add,  by 
the  wishful  thinking  of  educational 
theorists,  however  sincere  their  mo¬ 
tives.  “Authoritarianism”  is  an  ugly 
word.  But  when  those  who  detest  it 
carry  their  laudable  rebellion  against 
certain  of  its  implications  so  far  as  to 
reject  the  authority  of  plain  facts, 
their  arguments,  while  well  adapted 
perhaps  to  the  generation  of  heat,  be¬ 
come  lamentably  lacking  in  light. 


More  Light  on  John  Dewey 

r  Two  important  aspects  of  the  life  of  John  Dewey, 
honorary  president  of  the  Progressive  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  are  topics  of  a  pamphlet  just  published  by  this  fel¬ 
lowship  on  the  new  education.  Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick 
discusses  “Dewey’s  Philosophy  of  Education,”  and  Dr. 

L  John  Childs,  “Dewey’s  Influence  on  Education.” 


ing  are  increasingly  heavy  handicaps. 
This  in  an  all  too  literal  sense  is  to 
throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath. 

The  Essentialists  are  positive  that 
a  clear  and  primary  duty  of  organized 
education  at  the  present  time  is  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  changes  that  are  already  taking 
place,  and  to  search  diligently  for 
means  of  counteracting  their  dangers. 
Let  us  repeat  that  an  educational  the¬ 
ory  meet  to  these  needs  must  be  strong, 
virile,  and  |X)sitive,  not  feeble,  effemi¬ 
nate,  and  vague.  The  theories  that 
have  increasingly  dominated  Ameri¬ 
can  education  during  the  past  genera¬ 
tion  are  at  basis  distinctly  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  type.  The  Essentialists  have  rec¬ 
ognized  and  still  recognize  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  real  value  that  these  the¬ 
ories  have  made  to  educational  prac¬ 
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PROGRESSIVE  Education  is 
poflod,  on  the  one  hand,  to  tradi¬ 
tional  education  in  its  varying 
forms  and  degrees.  It  is  opposed,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  so-called  “scientific” 
education  in  which  reliance  on  meas¬ 
urement  is  the  chief  characteristic.* 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  that  in  actual  practice  the  three 
contrasted  positions  are  not  sharply 
differentiated.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is 
either  one  found  in  thorough-going 
consistency.  Rut  just  as  with  the 
spectrum  we  can  distinguish  the  clear 
red  from  the  clear  orange  far  easier 
than  we  can  tell  where  red  leaves  off 
and  orange  begins,  so  here  we  can 
rather  easily  distinguish  the  clear 
cases  of  these  three  and  it  is  these  that 
are  here  being  contrasted. 

To  give  the  necessary  content  and 
specification  to  the  definition  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  as  here  discussed, 
we  may  name  thret‘  respects  in  which 
it  differs  markedly  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  the  “scientific.” 

Points  of  Difference 

1.  In  order  to  state  the  first  of 
these  we  have  to  distinguish  (a)  life 
or  actual  living  from  (b)  a  study  of 
the  cultural  heritage  or  “race  experi¬ 
ence,”  which  represents  what  man  or, 
better,  the  group,  has  found  out  and 
contrived  for  making  life  happier 
than  otherwise  it  would  be.  True 
enough,  scholars  learn  of  the  culture 
by  studying  life  itself,  but  we  are  here 
eoncerned  not  with  original  studies  of 


the  culture  and  in  fact  not  exactly, 
with  the  culture  or  “race  experience” 
itself  as  such,  but  rather  with  what 
other  scholars  have  done  by  way  of 
reducing  the  culture  to  organized  and 
differentiated  school  “studies,”  such 
as  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
chemistry,  etc.  Our  contrast  reduces 
itself  then  (a)  to  life  or  living,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  (b)  to  these  school 
studies  on  the  other. 

The  traditional  way,  accepted  also 
by  the  “scientific,”  has  been  to  teach 
these  school  subjects  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  pupils  would  learn  them  and 
later  apply  them  appropriately  to  life. 
On  this  basis  the  traditional  school  be¬ 
gins,  and  largely  ends,  with  these  sub¬ 
jects.  Education  is  acquisition  of 
them  in  preparation  for  a  life  pri¬ 
marily  to  come  after  school  is  past. 
Some  writers  call  this  acquisition  and 
holding  for  later  use  the  “cold  stor¬ 
age”  theory  of  education. 

Stress  on  Actual  Living 

Now  Progressive  Education  exact¬ 
ly  reverses  this  traditional  order.  For 
it,  life  and  living  come  first  and  con¬ 
stitute  the  content  of  the  school  day 
and  of  school  endeavor.  How  to  live 
is  learned  in  and  through  the  process 
of  living.  The  Progressive  school  be¬ 
gins  thus  with  life  and  living  itself.' 
I^  uses,  to  be  sure,  the  accumulated 
resources  of  culture  in  carrying  for¬ 
ward  such  living,  and  does  this  in  fact 
more  widely  than  its  rivals;  but  its 
definitive  stre.ss  is  on  actual  living  and 
its  enrichment. 


1  The  writer  wiahee  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  is  no  opponent  of  science.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  he  counts  science  and  scientiflc  material  as  man's  greatest  achievement  to  date  and  his 
greatest  hope  for  the  future.  He,  however,  believes  that  "scientiflc”  education  is  not  ade¬ 
quately  scientiflc. 
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As  the  unit  element  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  “scientific”  school  proce¬ 
dure  is  the  acquisition  of  a  “lesson” 
of  subject-matter-set-out-to-be-learned, 
so  by  contrast  the  unit  element  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  school  procedure  is  a  person 
(or  group)  facing  and  meeting  a  life 
gituation.  The  one  begins  with  sub¬ 
ject-matter  differentiated  in  school 
“studies”;  the  other  begins  with  ac¬ 
tual  living  itself. 

2.  In  the  traditional  procedure 
the  urge  and  drive  to  action  comes 
primarily  from  the  teacher.  He  (she) 
assigns  and  he  (she)  retjuires.  In 
Progressive  Education  the  pupil  and 
learner  proceeds  primarily  under  his 
own  steam.  He  works  under  teacher 
guidance  at  purposes  felt  by  him  to  be 
his  own.  It  is  his  life  he  is  living  or 
rather  their  life,  for  the  pupils  work 
mostly  in  groups,  and  he  and  they  pur¬ 
sue  that  life  accordingly.  The  teacher 
is  there  not  primarily  to  drive,  but  to 
help  the  pupils  make  a  better  success 
of  their  living. 

3.  In  the  traditional  and  “scienti¬ 
fic”  outlooks  the  teacher  and  higher 
experts  do  the  needed  thinking  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  furnish  the  pupils  with 
their  results  for  him  to  accept  and 
acquire. 

Passivity  in  Traditional  School 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  pupils  of 
these  schools  engage  in  a  relatively 
passive  and  accepting  kind  of  think¬ 
ing.  It  is  theirs  not  to  devise  or  cre¬ 
ate,  but  primarily  to  accept  and  re¬ 
produce.  Especially  do  they  have 
small  opportunity  to  act  on  thinking. 
In  fact,  the  essence  of  both  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  the  “scientific”  outlook  is 
that  the  pupils  are  learning  for  later 
application,  possibly  many  years  later. 


Thought  and  action  are  thus  avowedly 
and  fundamentally  divorced. 

In  Progressive  Education  on  the 
contrary  the  pupils  are  expected,  in  a 
gradually  enlarging  area  of  responsi-  — 
bility  and  with  teacher  help  and  guid¬ 
ance,  to  think  out  and  plan  and  direct 
what  they  are  doing.  On  this  basis 
they  are  active  and  creative,  carrying 
moreover  positive  responsibility  for 
the  results  of  their  thinking. 

As  “a  person  (or  group)  facing  a 
situation,”  is  the  unit  of  Progressive 
school  life  and  procedure,  so  also  is 
“acting  on  thinking”  a  proper  char¬ 
acteristic. 

In  comparison  w’ith  either  of  its 
two  principal  rivals.  Progressive  Edu¬ 
cation  offers  a  better  basis  on  which 
to  build  an  educational  procedure  and 
program.  This  is  not  to  claim  either 
that  all  so-called  “Progressive”  schools 
are  better  than  all  others,  nor  that 
Progressive  Education  has  solved  all 
its  own  problems.  Such  claims  would 
be  manifestly  false.  What  is  claimed 
is  that  Progressive  Education  is  in 
its  basic  theory  so  much  better  found- 
ed  in  philosophy  and  psychology  as  to 
offer  definitely  more  adequate  provi¬ 
sion  than  does  its  rivals  to  meet  the 
ordinary  demands  of  life  as  well  as 
the  more  specific  demands  of  ethics, 
democracy,  mental  hygience,  and  the 
new  social  situation.  The  essential 
justification  for  these  claims  is  im¬ 
plicit  in  what  has  already  been  said, 
but  it  may  help  the  discussion  if  we 
bring  out  certain  matters  more  expli¬ 
citly. 

A  Superior  Psychology 

1.  Of  the  three.  Progressive  Edu¬ 
cation  alone  has  an  educational  psy¬ 
chology  that  will  stand  the  test  of  cur¬ 
rent  best  criticism. 
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For  the  traditional  education,  its 
psychology  is  a  scrap-heap  of  various 
sorts  of  pre-SC  ientific  thinking,  at 
times  mingled  with  borrowings  from 
the  “scientific.”  ^fuch  of  its  practice 
is  based  on  faculty  psychology  with 
its  indefensible  “formal”  discipline. 
Also,  it  still  includes  many  remnants 
of  medieval  theology,  esjwvially  in  its 
reliance  on  punishment  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  toward  the  “ba<lness”  of 
children.  It  frequently  includes,  in 
addition,  atomistic  and  mechanistic 
features  of  the  later  so-called  “scien¬ 
tific”  psychologies,  because  these  pow¬ 
erfully  support  some  of  its  worst  prac¬ 
tices,  as  for  example  stressing  drill 
on  “facts,"  skills,  and  the  like. 

The  so-called  scientific  measuring 
outlook,  with  reduction  of  complex 
behavior  to  simple  elements  whether 
psychological  or  physiological,  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  model  of  scientific  method 
developed  by  New’ton  and  others  for 
physics.  Even  before  the  recent  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Xewtonian  “natural  phi¬ 
losophy”  it  had  become  increasingly 
clear  that  a  method  developed  for 
dealing  with  lifeless  matter  was  not 
adequate  for  dealing  with  life,  least 
of  all  with  human  scx'ial  life  and  psy¬ 
chology.  In  more  recent  years  the 
plight  of  psychology  based  on  this 
Newtonian  physical  method  is  even 
worse,  ^fodern  physics  has  rejected 
the  Newtonian  basis  of  this  scientific 
method.  In  this  measuring  “science” 
of  education,  with  its  allegiance  to 
this  atomistic  conception,  we  have  thus 
one  more  instance  of  how  the  science 
of  yesterday  is  the  superstition  of  to¬ 
day.  It  has  been  remarked  that  theo¬ 
ries  often  do  not  die  as  soon  as  their 
brains  have  been  knocked  out. 


Piece>meal  Education 

In  general,  when  life  is  cut  into 
small  pieces  death  ensues.  ^lore  ex¬ 
actly  here,  when  highly  simplified  and 
highly  abstracted  instances  of  life  are 
taken  for  study,  as  is  true  of  much 
lal>oratory  w’ork  in  psychology’,  the 
results  are  unreliable  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  application  to  more  normal  life 
conditions.  Now  most  measurement 
in  education,  most  job  analysis,  most 
“separation  of  variables,”  and  the  like 
procedures  eommon  in  current  “scien¬ 
tific”  education  are  based  on  an  atom¬ 
ism  that  must  bring  unreliable  re¬ 
sults.  Such  procedures  “prove”  things 
that  need  not  be  elsewhere  true.  The 
so-called  proof  that  large  classes  are 
as  efficient  as  small  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  “pro<>f”  that  one  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  reading  or  arithmetic  is  better 
than  another  is  often  of  this  same  un¬ 
reliable  kind.  The  notion  that  meas¬ 
urement  is  in  general  adequate  to  de¬ 
cide  on  policies  is  perhaps  the  most 
^  flagrant  of  these  unscientific  claims. 
There  is  indeed  urgent  need  for  thor¬ 
ough-going  eleaning  of  these  Augean 
stables.  The  recent  marked  decline 
in  influence  of  this  over-weaning 
measuring  movement  follows  natural¬ 
ly  upon  its  observed  failure  to  care 
adequately  for  the  more  essential 
things  in  education. 

Acting  on  Thinking 

2.  Progressive  Education  best  cares 
for  ethical  understanding  and  moral 
character  development.  To  act  mor¬ 
ally  we  nuist  act  on  thinking.  Situa¬ 
tions  do  not  come  already  labeled  as 
light  or  wrong.  Many  in  the  past 
have  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  so, 
and  ^foses  and  other  lawgivers  have 
made  lists  of  things  that  were  thus  al¬ 
ways  right  or  always  wrong.  But 
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each  time  the  effort  has  failed.  Al¬ 
ways  some  better  dispensation  has  re- 
nounce<l  the  error  of  these  misguided 
efforts.  Xow,  especially  in  our  chang¬ 
ing  w’orld,  we  have  to  think  about 
what  to  do.  Many  simple  situations 
do  recur  and  acquire  labels  according¬ 
ly,  and  many  parents  and  teachers 
even  today  try  to  act  as  if  all  life 
cc.uld  be  so  treated,  but  in  vain.  They 
harm  the  children  they  would  help. 
Life  presents  so  many  novelties,  that 
morals  of  mere  habituation  to  labels 
Wonies  an  ethical  calamity.  We  must 
think  if  we  w’ould  act  appropriately. 
We  must  practice  judging  if  w'e  would 
learn  to  judge.  We  must  learn  to 
think  as  broadly  and  as  conscientious¬ 
ly  as  possible.  But  power  and  dispo¬ 
sition  along  these  lines  cannot  become 
ingrained  in  character  except  as  we 
Itegin  early  and  engage  it  continually. 

It  is  this  moral  acting  on  thinking 
that  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the 
Progressive  program.  The  traditional 
and  ‘‘scientific”  both  fail  on  this  pre¬ 
cise  point,  as  is  more  thoroughly 
brought  out  under  the  following  item 
on  demoeracy. 

3.  Progressive  Education  by  its 
insistence  on  “acting  on  thinking” 
alone  has  a  practice  that  fits  with 
democratic  self-direction. 

One  cannot  learn  thinking  from  the 
practice  of  non-thinking,  nor  wise 
choosing  from  the  practice  of  non¬ 
choosing,  nor  responsibility  from  the 
practice  of  no  responsibility.  The 
child  must  begin  very  early  to  prac¬ 
tice  moral  distinctions  and  intelligent 
and  responsible  self-direction.  Xatu- 
rally  he  starts  w’ith  a  very  limited  re¬ 
gion  of  responsibility,  but  he  must 
learn  to  enlarge  this  as  he  learns  (un¬ 
der  proper  guidanee)  to  deal  with  it 
adequately.  To  start  thus  with  a  lim¬ 


ited  area  and  outlook  and  to  learn 
ever  better  to  take  ever  more  into  ac¬ 
count  is  to  combine  both  our  best  edu¬ 
cational  practice  and  our  best  modern 
theory  of  ethics  (on  which  democracy 
is  founded). 

Pupil  Self-Direction 

The  fundamental  principle  in  psy¬ 
chology  to  guide  us  here  is  easy  to 
state:  We  learn  along  any  line  only 
as  we  practice  along  that  line.  In 
this  realm  of  responsible  acting  ou 
thinking  the  traditional  education, 
both  as  practiced  and  as  authorita¬ 
tively  set  out,  works  exactly  to  the 
contrary.  It  says:  Do  not  let  the 
child  practice  self-direction  in  any 
particular  area  until  he  has  already 
previously  learned  that  self-direction. 
On  its  theory  and  practice  home  and 
school  must  make  any  particular  deci¬ 
sion  for  the  child  until  he  has  learned 
how'  to  decide  that  matter.  But  this 
ii.  exactly  learning  how  to  follow  other 
pc^ople’s  thinking,  not  to  decide  on 
one’s  own  responsibility.  It  is  a  clear 
case  of  “hanging  your  clothes  on  a 
hickory  limb,  but  don’t  go  near  the 
water”  until  you  have  learned  to 
swim. 

The  so-called  “scientific  education” 
works  to  the  same  effect.  It  would 
have  specialists  think  out  the  several 
things  that  children  are  to  learn. 
These  are  placed  before  the  children 
for  acquisition.  The  child  learns 
these  in  separate  isolation  from  life. 
He  is  tested  by  standardized  tests  to 
see  if  he  can  give  them  back  exactly. 

In  all  of  this  the  child  is  not  think¬ 
ing  things  out  for  himself.  He  is  not 
seeing  things  in  relation  to  needs  or 
purposes.  He  is  learning  unthought- 
fully  wdiat  he  is  supposed  later  on  to 
put  thoughtfully  together.  It  is  the 
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hickory  limb  again,  with  often  the 
added  insult  that  most  people  can’t 
think  anyhow.  Txx)k  at  the  “scienti¬ 
fic”  psychologies  and  see  that  they 
have  practically  no  place  for  thinking, 
purposing,  choosing,  or  personality. 
They  reduce  life  and  thinking  to  me¬ 
chanics. 

Effective  Mental  Hygiene 

4.  Progressive  Education  alone  is 
consistent  with  any  decent  regard  for 
mental  hygiene.  It  starts  with  the 
whole  child  as  fundamental  to  all  else. 
The  traditional  school  simply  ignores 
such  matters.  “Scientific”  education 
in  effect  rejects  the  “whole  child”  as 
“an  empty  verbalism”  (to  use  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  proponent). 
It  prefers  its  little  pieces,  its  S-R 
bonds  and  its  conditioned  reflexes. 

Progressive  Education  alone  deals 
with  actual  situations  or  wholes.  Both 
the  traditional  and  the  “scientific” 
education  deal  with  abstracted  parts 
of  experience.  Progressive  Education 
alone  works  for  a  unified  personal  out- 
l<»ok,  whole-hearted  purposing.  Both 
of  its  principal  rivals  start  with  sub- 
j<*ct  matter  and  are  willing  to  get  that 
at  the  expense  of  attitudes.  The  natu¬ 
ral  and  all  too  frequent  result  is  hurt¬ 
ful  contrary  attitudes  and  often  a 
split  personality.  The  child  studies 
to  please  the  teacher  and  to  get  credit. 
If  the  work  goes  badly,  he  likely  builds 
opposed  attitudes.  Also  he  learns  not 
to  think  thoughts  through  to  their  ap¬ 
propriate  action.  Learning  apart  from 
action  tends  almost  invariably  to  split 
and  disintegrate. 

Contrary  to  all  of  this,  the  “acting 
on  thinking”  of  Progressive  Education 
unifies  thought  and  action.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  over-stress  what  is  here 
involved.  One  theory  works  directly 


for  integration,  the  other  often  and 
strongly  to  the  contrary. 

Improvement  of  Social  Order 

5.  Finally,  Progressive  Education 
furnishes  the  best  Imsis  upon  which 
to  work  for  a  democratic  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  our  present  social  order  into 
something  better. 

We  have  just  seen  how  Progressive 
Education  is  by  its  very  theory  inher¬ 
ently  democratic  in  procedure.  But  be¬ 
yond  that  it  furnishes  the  method  for 
dealing  ediicatively  with  a  social  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  Progressive  procedure  the 
actual  situation  is  the  essential  point 
of  effort  and  learning.  The  children 
are  expected  to  learn  to  take  ever  more 
ever  better  into  account.  Any  par¬ 
ticular  social  situation,  if  adequately 
studied,  will,  on  the  one  hand,  even¬ 
tually  disclose  our  present  evil  social 
practices  and,  on  the  other,  lead  to 
searching  inquiry  as  how  these  things 
are  to  be  explained.  These  things  are 
inherently  implied  in  the  tvpical  Pro¬ 
gressive  procedure,  and  they  consti¬ 
tute  necessary  processes  in  under¬ 
standing  our  social  system  and  its 
working. 

But  Progressive  Education  stresses 
not  only  thinking,  but  acting  on 
thinking.  As  it  attempts  to  deal  ade¬ 
quately  with  any  item  of  actual  life, 
it  is  led  almost  invariably,  to  “socially 
useful  activities”  and  to  “cooperative 
community  enterprises.”  Indeed  these 
are  the  inevitable  units  of  adequate 
social  education.  Through  them  pu¬ 
pils  learn  to  study  actual  communities 
and,  properly  guided,  should  build 
strong  social  cooperative  attitudes. 
Out  of  this,  continued  to  adult  life, 
best  comes  those  needed  democratic 
efforts  which  are  to  rebuild  the  social 
system. 
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Method  for  Peaceful  Change 

Furthermore,  as  the  pupils  get  older 
and  intellectual  curiosity  increases, 
they  will  wish  to  examine  carefully 
the  problems  of  their  own  lives. 
These  will  lead  very  directly  to  a 
study  and  criticism  of  our  institu¬ 
tional  life.  We  can  have  no  hope  for 
intelligent  change  as  opposed  to  fool¬ 


ish  and  violent  upheaval,  except  as 
the  people  as  a  whole  learn  to  .criti¬ 
cize  our  own  institutions  and  to  work 
with  willingness  to  change  them  as 
may  be  needed.  Now  these  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  natural  results  of  the 
thoughtful  criticism  which  is  inherent 
iii  Progressive  Education.  This  is 
the  democratic  way  of  changing  the 
social  order.* 


3  What  here  appears  is  in  considerable  degree  an  adaptation  of  an  address  on  "Why  Progres¬ 
sive  EJducatlon”  delivered  in  1936  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  Gk’eeley,  Colo.,  and  published 
by  that  institution. — W.  H. 


HAS  THE  PROGRESSIVE  A  MONOPOLY  ON 
DEMOCRATIC  EDUCATION? 

F&edebick  S.  Breed 


This  article  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  what  the  newer 
schools  refer  to  as  self-chosen  oc¬ 
cupation.  To  speak  of  receiving  an 
invitation  from  tlie  king  is  a  well- 
known  euphemism,  and  so  with  the 
requests  of  those  lesser  potentates  in 
seats  of  authority  known  as  special 
editors.  Writers  on  education  may 
dream  of  the  day  when  such  individ¬ 
uals  may  no  longer  clutter  up  the 
social  scene,  but  they  never  breathe  a 
word  of  this  to  them.  They  obligingly 
keep  up  the  pretty  pretense  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  a  favor  —  and  in  the 
most  courteous  language  at  their  com¬ 
mand.  Indeed  they  respond  as  po¬ 
litely  as  did  the  newly  arrived  Chi¬ 
nese  student  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  who,  upon  being  offered  a 
cup  of  tea,  followed  the  instructions 
of  his  Sprach-fiihrer  literally,  and  said 
to  his  hostess:  “Thank  you.  Sir  or 
Madam,  as  the  case  may  be.” 

Last  April  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  student  at  New  York  University 
who  stated  that  he  was  writing  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  dissertation  on  the  philosophical 


bases  of  the  activity  movement  and 
rfKjuested  me  to  indicate  my  reaction 
to  the  following  statement  made  by  an 
eminent  educator: 

“As  to  idealism  or  realism,  I  am 
personally  unable  to  make  my  peace 
with  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  formulate  an  acceptable 
philosophy  of  democracy  on  any  such 
basis  as  these  philosophies  provide. 
Progressive  education  must  go  prag¬ 
matic  if  it  is  to  have  a  future.” 

Respect  for  Individuality 

Implied  in  this  statement  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  premise  that  most  of  us  can 
accept  without  hesitation  —  the  prem¬ 
ise,  namely,  that  in  the  United  States 
of  America  one’s  educational  theory 
cannot  be  seriously  regarded  unless  it 
is  consistent  with  the  principles  of  a 
democratic  state.  Our  first  task  in 
the  defense  of  realism  against  the 
charge  of  this  educator  is  therefore  to 
come  to  some  understanding,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  concerning  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy.  On  this  point 
we  should  be  able  to  agree  with  Chief 
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Justice  Hughes  as  a  representative 
statesman  and  with  Professor  John 
Dewey  as  a  representative  pragmatist 
that  the  first  principle  of  democracy 
is  respect  for  individuality.  This  is 
the  source  of  the  emphasis  on  individ¬ 
ual  liberty  in  a  democratic  state,  and 
on  individual  interest  in  schools  prop¬ 
erly  designed  for  such  a  state.  In 
fact,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
press,  freedom  of  assembly  and  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  freedom  of  religious  be¬ 
lief  are  nothing  more  than  corollaries 
of  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  logical  im¬ 
plications  of  respect  for  individuality. 
Of  these  essential  liberties  both  prag¬ 
matism  and  modern  realism  are  stanch 
defenders.  In  fact  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  their  starting  points  in 
educational  and  political  theory.  In 
each  the  point  of  departure  is  individ¬ 
ual  freedom,  initiative,  spontaneity, 
interest. 

The  Bi-polar  Theory 

The  realist  has  therefore  no  quar¬ 
rel  with  a  child-centered  school  if  it 
is  not  child-circumscribed.  He  does 
not  object  to  the  school  that  makes  in¬ 
tegration  of  personality  its  central  ob¬ 
jective,  if  the  aim  is  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  external  as  well  as 
internal  integration.  He  can  even  al>- 
sorb  tlie  individual-growth  objective 
into  his  system,  if  growth  receives  its 
direction  from  social  as  well  as  from 
individual  demands.  In  other  words, 
the  modem  realistic  theory  of  c«luca- 
tion  is  bi-|Kdar  in  character.  It  would 
1m*  difficult  to  find  a  lM*tter  illustration 
of  this  doctrine  than  Dewey’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  between  the  child 
and  the  curriculum,  written  in  1002. 
Said  Dewey  at  that  time: 

“  .  .  .  the  child  and  the  curricu¬ 


lum  are  simply  two  limits  which  de¬ 
fine  a  single  process.  Just  as  two 
points  define  a  straight  line,  so  the 
present  standpoint  of  the  child  and 
the  facts  and  truths  of  studies  define 
instruction.” 

In  1938,  just  thirty-six  years  after 
the  alwve  passage  was  written,  Dew¬ 
ey’s  Experience  and  Education  ap¬ 
peared,  in  which  he  reaffimied  this 
imsition  and  severely  eriticized  mem- 
lM*rs  of  the  Progressive  group  for 
building  too  exclusively  on  individual 
values.  In  the  same  year  Professor 
Bode  called  attention  to  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  error  in  a  lMM)k  significantly  en¬ 
titled,  Progressive  Education  at  the 
Crossroads.  The  word  “sijrnificanth'” 
is  used  advisedly,  for  the  title  marks 
a  cleft  in  the  progressive  ranks,  a 
parting  of  the  ways  for  the  genuine 
followers  of  Dewey  and  a  smaller 
group  who  have  swept  beyond  him  in¬ 
to  a  more  radical  theory  of  instruction. 
Progressive  Attitude  Toward  Truth 

If  space  permitted,  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the 
aforesaid  extremists  derive  their  out¬ 
look  from  elements  found  in  the  prag¬ 
matic  philosophy.  Not  long  ago  I 
sat  at  dinner  with  a  curriculum  sptv 
cialist  of  Progressive  allegiance  who, 
when  the  discussion  shifted  to  subject 
matter  and  the  truths  of  8tu<lies,  said, 
“Do  we  need  to  pay  any  attention  to 
truth  ?  Isn’t  it  here  today  and  gone 
tomorrow  This,  you  see,  is  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  pragmatism’s  doctrine 
of  the  relativity  of  truth,  but  quite  a 
natural  e.xaggeration.  This  doctrine 
of  relativism  eoupled  with  the  doctrine 
that  one’s  faets  and  ideas  are  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  one’s  intelligence,  and  that 
other  doctrine  that  truth  is  deter¬ 
mined  not  by  conformity  to  something 
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externally  given  but  by  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  one’s  reactions,  may  well 
te  construed  as  implying  the  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  of  individual  sanctions  in  edu¬ 
cation. 

I  can  still  see  the  quizzical  little 
smile  that  played  over  the  face  of  a 
Progressive  student  in  one  of  my 
classes  a  year  or  so  ago  every  time  I 
had  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  truth  concept  in  educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  thoroughly  skeptical  of 
its  value  and  had  evidently  come  to 
think  that  it  was  a  conservative  device 
for  keeping  the  w’orld  in  its  accus¬ 
tomed  groove.  He  looked  on  truth  as 
the  Bolshevist  looks  on  religion.  To 
him  it  tended  to  make  a  world  accep¬ 
table  that  needed  reconstruction. 

Drift  of  Educational  Radicals 

Opinions  may  differ  regarding  the 
responsibility  of  the  pragmatic  doc¬ 
trine  for  the  recent  drift  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  radicals.  Though  ^Ir.  Dewey 
personally  resists  this  trend  at  many 
points,  there  is  much  in  his  philoso¬ 
phy  that  seems  to  sanction  it.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  modern  realism  is  indu¬ 
bitably  svmpathetic  toward  Dewey’s 
bi-polar  interpretation  of  his  philoso¬ 
phy,  rather  than  toward  that  of  the 
group  who  are  outdoing  Dewey  in 
their  individualistic  emphasis.  More¬ 
over,  the  trend  in  human  affairs  at 
this  moment  is  not  in  the  direction  of 
greater  individual  freedom,  but  better 
individual  control.  The  drift  toward 
license  and  laissez  faire  has  been  se¬ 
verely  rebuked  on  the  political  and 
(•conomic  fronts,  even  though  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  nursed  along  by  the  radi¬ 
cal  fringe  in  education.  This  is  the 
sort  of  inconsistency  to  which  the  So¬ 
viet  I  nion  objected  when  it  discarded 


the  Progressive  method  after  a  care¬ 
ful  tryout  in  its  schools.  The  radical 
theory  fails  to  take  account  of  the 
truly  external  determinants  of  human 
conduct,  the  ways  of  behavior  of  the 
physical  and  personal  entities  that 
surround  the  individual  and  constitute 
what  is  known  as  his  environment. 
One  may  dream  of  a  world  devoid  of 
compulsion  and  requirement,  devoid 
of  imposition  and  of  obedience  to  law, 
but  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  dream  is 
certainly  more  remote  today  than  it 
seemed  yesterday,  and,  except  for  ro¬ 
mantic  personalities  that  find  their  so¬ 
lace  in  a  retreat  from  reality,  it  is  as 
a  goal  that  dimly  glows  at  an  infinite 
distance. 

Freedom  Plus  Authority 

After  some  years  of  wandering  in 
the  wilderness,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  to  us  that  individual  in¬ 
terest,  freedom,  liberty  furnishes  no 
adequate  foundation  for  either  the 
schools  of  a  democracy  or  its  govern¬ 
ment.  Liberalism  in  state  and  school 
means  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
freedom  linked  with  the  principle  of 
authority.  Freedom  is  here  defined  as 
exemption  from  external  determination 
of  conduct.  The  principle  of  equal¬ 
ity,  which  conflicts  at  many  points 
with  the  principle  of  freedom  and 
which  is  now  receiving  much  needed 
attention  in  America,  rests,  of  course, 
on  the  rights  of  others,  the  recognition 
of  w’hich  automatically  places  a  curb 
on  individualism.  The  attitude  of 
tolerance  so  essential  to  liberalism  and 
the  democratic  way  of  life  derives  its 
chief  justification  from  the  rights  of 
others,  their  right  to  be  heard,  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  imports  into  democratic 
social  relations  an  essential  note  of 
duty  and  responsibility.  In  a  word. 
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tbe  demands  of  external  entities  physi¬ 
cal  and  personal  furnish  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  inescapable  factor  known 
as  discipline  in  life. 

The  fact  that  these  demands  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  individuals  of  a  ^yen  age  in  a 
democracy  is  no  indication  that  indi¬ 
vidual  impulse  holds  the  key  to  the 
treasures  of  the  world.  It  may  hold 
nothing  but  the  key  to  the  treasuries. 
On  a  broader  scale,  a  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  the  economic  health 
of  a  nation  doesn’t  lose  its  avoirdupois 
just  In^cause  it  is  bravely  shouldered. 
When  Margaret  Fuller  decided  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  universe,  it  offered  her  no 
special  inducements.  It  held  out  the 
promise,  only,  of  a  plainer  path  to 
progress.  And  so  with  democracy  and 
the  schools  of  the  same.  A  fundamen¬ 
tal  query  today  is,  Are  we  willing  to 
pay  the  price? 

Possible  Misinterpretation 

Now  a  final  word  of  assurance  for 
those  who  expect  the  writer  at  any 
moment  to  stretch  out  a  rigid  right 
arm  in  the  Nazi  salute  and  exclaim, 
“Ileil  Hitler.”  Such  an  expectation 
would  be  the  natural  reaction  of  an 
all-or-nothing  mentality,  one  of  those 
not  uncommon  minds  obsessed  with 
an  either-or  complex  even  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  both-and  situation.  Re^ 
jection  of  individualism  must  mean 
authoritarianism,  such  minds  insist. 
The  world  in  which  we  live,  they  ar¬ 
gue,  must  be  one  either  of  permanence 
or  of  change:  it  can’t  partake  of  both 
aspects.  They  rush  to  the  conclusion 
that  activity  is  the  all-pervasive  edu¬ 
cational  principle  and  content  nothing 
but  a  philosophic  fiction.  In  the  same 
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single-track  perversity  they  look  upon 
subject  matter  as  a  non-essential,  even 
pernicious,  control  in  education  and 
propose  to  erect  their  curricular  edi¬ 
fice  exclusively  on  pupil  interest 
Ihis  is  the  gospel  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  exhumed  and  dusted  off, 
then  dressed  attractively  in  modern 
habiliments,  as  if  it  were  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  the  life. 

Democracy  in  Middle  Ground 

The  bi-polar  view  projmsed  as  a 
guide  to  education  is  proposed  as  well 
for  our  orientation  throughout  the 
general  area  of  social  relations.  It 
begins  w’ith  respect  for  individual  de¬ 
mands,  but  it  ends  with  respect  for 
social  demands.  It  accepts  the  spirit 
of  the  doctrine  that  man  proposes,  but 
Ot)d  disposes.  It  asserts  that  liberty 
should  lx*  supplemented  by  authority 
in  both  st'hool  and  state;  that  liberty 
left  to  itself  is  anarchy ;  that  authority 
heedless  of  individual  demands  is  to¬ 
talitarianism.  It  believes  that  democ¬ 
racy  maintains  itself  in  a  difficult 
middle  ground,  where  it  seeks  the  most 
effective  balance  between  two  opposing 
forces.  Accordingly,  the  central  prob-  | 
lem  of  educational  theory  seems  to  be 
the  discovery  of  the  proper  emphasis  j 
to  place  on  these  two  inescapable  prin¬ 
ciples.  Education  can  no  more  travel 
on  one  alone  than  a  cart  on  a  single  , 
wheel.  Or,  as  Time  recently  put  it,  j 
in  describing  the  educational  theory  of  j 
the  distinguished  biologist.  Professor 
Edwin  Grant  Conklin,  “His  views  on 
that  subject  are  that  the  best  educa¬ 
tion  occupies  a  middle  ground  between 
old-fashioned  education  for  discipline 
and  the  new-fangled  education  for 
fun.” 
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Pragmatist  and  Realist  Differences 

In  conclusion,  let  me  present  my 
reply  to  the  letter  of  the  student  men¬ 
tioned  above.  It  may  indicate  the 
niore  fundamental  reasons  for  our 
stand  and  serve  as  a  brief  summary 
of  the  point  of  view  defended. 

“It  is  common  for  pragmatists  in 
education  to  claim  advantages  for 
their  philosophy  as  a  foundation  for 
education  in  a  democratic  state.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  some  of  them 
should  come  to  believe  that  pragma¬ 
tism  provides  the  only  ‘acceptable 
philosophy  of  democracy.’ 

“The  principal  points  in  dispute 
are  traceable  to  differences  in  theory 
of  knowledge.  The  most  fundamen¬ 
tal  difference  of  opinion  revolves  about 
the  realist’s  ‘principle  of  independ¬ 
ence’  and  manifests  itself  in  opposing 
views  regarding  the  origin  of  the  data 
of  knowledge  and  the  factors  involved 
in  the  determination  of  truth.  The 
battle  line  is  definitely  drawn  between 
the  defenders  of  mental  content  inter¬ 
nally  produced  and  the  defenders  of 
mental  content  externally  supplied; 
between  truth  that  depends  on  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  man,  and  truth  that  de¬ 
pends  on  the  satisfaction  of  fact;  be¬ 
tween  those  who  think  of  education 
and  of  life  as  creation  of  environment 
and  those  who  think  of  them  rather  as 
adjustment  to  environment;  between 


the  advocates  of  a  morality  sanctioned 
by  the  natural  propensities  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  advocates  of  a  moral¬ 
ity  that  in  addition  is  sanctioned  by 
the  demands  of  a  self-existent  and  an¬ 
tecedent  social  and  physical  world; 
between  those  whose  theory  of  free¬ 
dom  denies  the  necessity  of  external 
restraint  and  those  who  foresee  disas¬ 
ter  in  the  denial  of  such  restraint ;  be- 
tw’e<*n  those  who  believe  in  an  educa¬ 
tion  determined  by  the  inner  tensions 
of  a  personality  and  the  advocates  of 
outer  as  well  as  inner  integration. 

“If  this  is  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  contrast  that  exists  between  the 
realistic  and  pragmatic  outlooks,  it 
seems  quite  evident  that  the  two  phi¬ 
losophies  will  have  somewhat  different 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  a  work¬ 
able  democracy.  With  Chief  Justice 
Hughes,  both  adopt  respect  for  indi¬ 
viduality  as  the  fundamental  tenet  of 
the  democratic  faith,  but  they  differ 
in  regard  to  the  degree  to  which  au¬ 
thority  as  against  freedom  should  be 
emphasized.  Logically,  pragmatism 
leans  farther  in  the  direction  of  indi¬ 
vidualism.  The  support  which  cer¬ 
tain  pragmatic  educators  have  recently 
given  to  collectivism  seems  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  fundamentals  of  their 
doctrine,  if  not  a  tacit  admission  of 
its  failure  on  the  problem  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  school  and  the  social 
order.” 


PHOGHESSIVES,  LOOK  TO  YOUR  PUBLIC! 

Charles  E.  Howell 


IF  the  Progressive  Education  move¬ 
ment  were  a  definite  reality,  exist¬ 
ing  in  a  thoroughly  organized  form 
and  consisting  of  some  type  of  organ¬ 
ization  to  which  its  adherents  invari¬ 
ably  gave  allegiance,  it  should  he  pos¬ 
sible  to  examine  it  in  terms  of  a  series 
of  sociological  concepts  which  might 
shed  some  light  on  it  as  a  social  num*- 
ment.  Existing  as  it  does  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  contains  but  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  those  to  whom 
it  has  a  certain  amount  of  appeal,  and 
divided  within  itself  as  to  its  ultimate 
form  and  purpose  such  an  examina¬ 
tion  is  rather  more  difficult. 

The  so-called  Progressive  move¬ 
ment  in  American  e<lucation  is  appar- 
entv  not  different  in  its  institutional 
asj)octs  from  any  other  change  in  in¬ 
stitutional  forms.  The  school  devel¬ 
oped  out  of  a  group  realization  that 
the  most  efficient  way  in  which  to  ini¬ 
tiate  the  oncoming  generation  into  the 
social  group  was  through  the  estalv 
lishment  of  a  particular  agency  devot¬ 
ed  to  that  purpose.  The  agency  thus 
developed  t(M>k  on  certain  institutional 
characteristics.  Built  around  the  cen¬ 
tral  idea  of  inducting  youth  into  the 
adult  group,  it  developed  certain  sen¬ 
timents  and  rationalizations,  a  regu¬ 
larized  procedure,  and  an  organization 
for  its  own  perpetuation.  Function¬ 
ing  efficiently  for  a  time,  it  began  to 
1)0  divorced  from  the  group  need  which 
had  cause<l  its  birth.  The  social  group 
was  of  a  more  d_mamic  character  than 
the  educational  institution.  It  l)egan 
to  l>e  apparent  to  some  observers  that 
the  school  must  adjust  itself  to  meet 
the  changing  social  situation  if  it  were 
to  continue  to  function. 


Are  Progressives  Inconsistent? 

Certain  individuals  constituted  them¬ 
selves  as  examiners,  or  re-examiners, 
of  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the 
needs  of  the  social  group  and  decided 
that  the  traditional  type  of  educational 
institution  was  not  meeting  these  new 
needs  in  an  efficient  manner.  In  this 
restatement  of  needs  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Progressives  have  not  devi¬ 
ated  from  the  general  opinion  of  the 
social  group,  and  in  fact  have  said 
nothing  to  which  educators  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  school  cannot  agree.  It  is 
concerning  the  question  of  methodol¬ 
ogy  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  these 
needs  that  dissension  has  arisen  with¬ 
in  the  educational  ranks.  In  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  place  emphasis  upon  the 
proposition  that  the  individual  child 
shall  l)e  the  center  of  attention,  that 
the  individual  shall  be  fitted  to  the 
social  life  in  which  he  finds  himself, 
the  Progressives  have  in  general  held 
that  he  should  be  fitted  for  the  life  in 
which  he  finds  himself  now  rather 
than  for  that  in  which  he  will  find 
himself  in  a  somewhat  problematical 
future.  There  seems  to  be  an  incon¬ 
sistency  in  that  the  Progressive  holds 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  child  shall 
In'  given  experiences  which  will  lead 
him  to  make  desirable  future  adjust¬ 
ments  and  his  insistence  on  the  other 
that  the  present  adjustment  is  the  all- 
important  one. 

Reform  of  Existing  Institution 

In  the  past  this  type  of  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  needs  of  the  group  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  some  existing  institution  has 
often  been  made  and,  in  many  in- 
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stances,  a  new  institution  established 
outside  the  orbit  of  the  old.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  Progressives  have 
attempted  a  reform  of  the  existing  in¬ 
stitution  so  that  it  may  better  mec't 
the  desires,  or  what  they  consider  to 
l>e  the  desires,  of  the  social  group. 
But  an  institutionalized  procedure 
tends  to  resist  change,  especially 
change  from  within,  and  any  general 
reorganization  is  usually  brought 
about  by  outside  pressures.  There  is 
a  vested  interest  in  the  stcUm  qm  of 
any  institution  and  formal  education, 
at  represented  by  the  school,  is  no 
(xception. 

The  organization  of  the  mass  of 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  social  group 
has  resulted  in  giving  to  certain  sp<^ 
cial  groups  an  inherent  interest  in  spe¬ 
cific  types  of  subjt'ct  matter,  ^fuch, 
if  not  all,  of  this  subject  matter,  has 
bc-en  of  aid  in  the  past  in  the  fulfill¬ 
ing  of  group  demands.  But  as  the 
group  needs  have  changed  the  subject 
matter  specialists  have  attempted  to 
maintain  the  position  that  the  inher¬ 
ent  values  of  their  ow’u  materials  make 
necessary  the  continued  inclusion  of 
them  in  the  school  curriculum.  On 
the  sole  basis  of  the  inherent  value  of 
knowledge  as  knowledge  it  is  difficult 
tc  see  how  one  item  of  knowledge  can 
differ  from  another.  Clearly  the  se¬ 
lf  ction  of  one  item  for  inclusion  as 
against  another  must  be  on  the  basis 
of  some  value  outside  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  itself,  on  the  basis  of  some  purpose 
to  be  served.  But  in  their  zeal  to 
break  down  the  practice  of  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  subject  matter  largely  for  its 
own  sake  the  Progressives  have  in  gen¬ 
eral  gone  to  the  extreme  of  rejecting 
all  organized  subject  matter.  For  all 
practical  purposes  the  child  himself 
becomes  the  center  and  all  facts  which 


are  external  to  the  child  are  denied 
their  proper  place  without  respect  to 
the  values  such  facts  may  have  for  the 
group  at  large. 

Neglect  of  Public 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
Progressives  in  their  reform  move¬ 
ment  have  made  no  consistent  effort 
to  include  more  than  the  professional 
element  in  education.  There  has  been 
r.  rather  conspicuous  neglect  of  the 
general  public  which  must  necessarily 
compose  a  major  part  of  any  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  This  neglect  of  the 
public  has  been  based  on  the  implicit 
assumption  that  the  job  of  education 
is  a  technical  one  and  one  in  which 
the  public  is  not  vitally  concerned. 
It  would  seem  that  the  insistence  upon 
the  re-orientation  of  the  school  in  the 
realm  of  public  affairs  would  necessi¬ 
tate  as  a  first  step  the  taking  of  the 
group  concerned  into  the  confidence  of 
those  attempting  the  re-orientation. 
This  neglect  has  manifested  itself  in 
various  ways. 

In  the  emphasis  of  the  Progressives 
upon  the  development  of  the  potential¬ 
ities  of  the  individual  child  the  fact 
has  been  ignored  that  only  as  individ¬ 
ual  potentialities  are  contributory  to 
the  welfare  of  the  general  social  group 
is  support  of  the  developmental  proc¬ 
ess  by  the  group  ju.stified.  In  con¬ 
tributing  financially  to  the  education 
of  the  child  the  social  group  is  recog¬ 
nizing  the  fact  that  the  child  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  turn  to  contribute  to  the 
group.  So  “the  child-centered  school,” 
as  opposed  to  one  which  will  primarily 
serve  group  needs,  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  the  supporting  group  as 
tending  to  break  down  group  solidar¬ 
ity.  This  neglect  of  the  group  is  evi¬ 
dent  also  in  the  assumption  which  the 
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Progressives  have  implicitly  made, 
that  they  are  able  to  discern,  upon  the 
basis  of  a  subjective  inspection,  the 
needs  of  the  social  group  and  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  these  needs  through  attention 
centered  on  the  individual.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  attempt  to  foresee  group 
needs  has  resulted  in  the  substitution 
cf  individual  desires  for  ideas  not  held 
by  the  group  in  general.  In  contrast 
to  the  dogma  “social  responsibility  for 
collective  action,”  the  Progressive 
movement  has,  in  general,  neglected 
to  determine  objectively  group  wishes 
aiid  have  not  taken  into  full  account 
the  group  nature  of  the  educational 
process  within  a  democratic  society. 

“Planners”  Self-appointed 

In  America  the  prevailing  political 
philosophy  is  a  democratic  one.  The 
school,  which  is  but  one  aspect  of  the 
political  institution,  is  considered  to 
be  within  the  domain  of  policy  to  be 
determined  by  the  people.  It  is  hard¬ 
ly  conceivable  that  in  spite  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive’s  “faith  in  human  intelligence 
as  a  basis  for  determining  plans  of 
action”  the  general  public  are  likely 
to  accept  without  question  a  “blue¬ 
print  curriculum”  which  is  designed 
tc  bring  about  a  “blue-print  social  or¬ 
der.”  In  the  effort  of  the  Progres¬ 
sives  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
democracy  they  have,  at  least  by  im¬ 
plication,  limited  their  “planning 
group”  to  a  small  number  of  self-ap¬ 
pointed  “planners.”  There  is  no  es¬ 
sential  difference  bc*tween  an  aristoc- 
rpcy  based  on  wealth  or  birth  and  one 
based  on  educational  qualifications. 
Certainly  neither  is  democratic  in  the 
full  .sense  of  the  word.  Within  the 
ranks  of  the  Progressives  also  there 
is  a  fundamental  discrepancy  l)etween 
an  insistence  on  the  democratic  proc¬ 


ess  within  the  school,  wnth  the  .school 
ympulation  as  the  base,  and  the  regi¬ 
mentation  of  that  same  population 
w'hen  they  l)eoome  adults. 

In  considering  cultural  lag  as  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  gap  between  the  schools 
and  the  social  order,  the  Progressives 
have  attempted  to  close  the  existing 
gap,  to  make  the  school  offering  more 
nearly  approximate  the  needs  of  the 
current  social  situation.  They  have 
at  the  same  time  deplored  a  system 
which  prepared  an  individual  to  live 
in  a  society  which  ceased  to  exist  some 
time  ago,  in8i.sted  that  education  is 
life,  not  merely  preparation  for  life, 
and  advocated  the  preparation  of  the 
child  for  a  life,  the  plans  of  which 
they  wish  to  draw’.  In  a  democratic 
s<x*iety  such  preparation  can  only  be 
in  terms  of  trends  already  under  way 
and  having  .some  measure  of  social  ap¬ 
proval,  and  not  in  terms  of  a  planned 
society,  no  matter  how  intellectual  the 
group  doing  the  planning. 

Change  in  Content,  Methods 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that,  fol- 
low’ing  the  re-examination  of  the  n(^8 
cf  the  social  group,  change  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  educational  institution  has  been 
attempted  primarily  in  the  areas  of 
content  and  methodology.  Xo  general 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  to  change  basic  organization¬ 
al  structure  nor  to  make  general 
changes  in  the  matter  of  edueational 
agency.  Far  from  shifting  part  of  the 
resjKmsibility  for  the  social  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  child  to  other  institutional 
forms  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
take  on  added  responsibility.  The 
school  has  apparently,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Progressives,  been  designated  by 
some  absolute  authority  to  “save  de¬ 
mocracy.”  But  the  school  is  only  one 
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institution  in  the  democratic  state  and 
not  even  the  only  educational  institu¬ 
tion.  By  very  definition  it  cannot  as¬ 
sume  a  position  of  dictatorship,  even 
by  indoctrination,  without  destroying 
the  very  structure  it  is  trying  to  save. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Progressives 
find  themselves  at  present  in  a  rather 
anomalous  situation.  They  have  rec¬ 
ognized  a  deficiency  in  an  existing  in¬ 
stitution  and  have  focused  attention 
upon  it.  To  tbeir  standards  have  been 
drawn  a  considerable  number  attract¬ 
ed  by  the  logic  of  their  position  that 
the  deficiency  needs  to  be  remedied,  a 
larger  number  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of  their  proposals,  and  a  few  who  see 
in  the  movement  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  social  order  to  suit  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas.  These  latter  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  the  most  vocal.  In  the  heat 
of  emotional  stress  engendered  by  a 
creed  which  has  become  a  gospel  in 
the  case  of  many  individuals,  many 
proposals  have  been  made  which  are 
impractical  in  a  social  situation  which, 
in  its  non-material  aspects,  does  not 
change  rapidly.  But  in  many  of 
these  proposals  there  is  real  merit  and 
they  can  be  translated  into  action 
which  will  be  of  practical  value  to  the 


social  group.  It  would  be  historically 
without  precedent  that  a  complete 
change  might  be  brought  about  in  any 
relatively  short  period  of  time.  Is  it 
ftossible  that  the  time  has  now  come 
for  the  Progressives  to  consolidate 
their  gains,  even  at  the  expense  of  de¬ 
serting  some  of  those  far  in  the  van¬ 
guard,  and  for  them  to  close  the  gap 
occasioned  by  their  proposals  between 
the  supporting  social  group  and  the 
practices  which  they  advocate  ?  Or 
shall  they  risk  losing  those  gains  in  a 
reactionary  movement  led  by  laymen 
who  have  not  been  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  the  values  inherent  in  some 
of  these  practices,  by  a  continued  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  necessity  of  throwing 
into  the  discard  that  vast  mass  of  or¬ 
ganized  knowledge  which  these  same 
laymen  have  been  taught  in  the  past 
to  respect,  and  by  the  substitution  of 
all  of  those  things  which  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  some  of  those  same  laymen 
“just  don’t  make  sense”?  The  move¬ 
ment  may  stand  or  fall  on  the  ability 
cf  its  leadership  to  gauge  the  temper 
of  the  social  group.  Within  a  totali¬ 
tarian  state  that  temper  might  be  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant:  within  a  democ¬ 
racy  it  is  decisive. 


THE  PROGRESSIVES’  EIGHT-YEAR  EXPERIMENT 
WITH  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUMS 

Catherine  Nutterville 


The  experiment  known  both  as  The  Thirty  Schools 

the  Eiffht-^  ear  Plan  and  the  directing  coinmittw  chose  the 

Thirty  Sch<x)l8  carried  on  in  co-  following  thirty  schools  which  are 
operation  with  the  Commission  on  the  about  equally  divided  lietween  public 
Relation  of  Secondarv  School  and  private  institutions  and  “are  fair- 

(  olle^  of  the  Progressive  Education  representative  of  various  types  and 
Association  is  of  interest  to  all  stu-  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 

dents  of  education.  The  Commission,  (ry”:^ 

set  up  by  the  Progressive  Education  Altoona  High  School,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Association  in  1030,  consists  of  col-  Baldwin  High  School,  Rryn  ^lawr, 
lege  and  school  representatives  who  Pa. 

are  concerned  with  a  Ix^tter  relation-  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  Chestnut 
ship  between  secondary  schools  and  Hill,  Mass, 

colleges  to  be  developed  by  more  effec-  Bronxville  High  School,  Bronxville, 
tive  planning  of  work  both  at  second-  N.  Y. 

ary  and  college  levels.  Their  objec-  Cheltenham  Township  High  School, 
tives  include  the  improvement  of  high  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

school  curriculums  from  the  stand-  Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
point  of  those  students  who  are  to  go  Pulton  School,  ^lew'  \ork  City. 

on  to  college  as  well  as  the  effect  such  Denver  High  Schools  Denver,  Colo.* 

11,  Eagle  R(X*k  High  School,  Los  Ange- 

improvement  would  have  upon  the  ^  1  C  I’f  ^  ” 

whole  program  of  the  high  school. 

Of  these  objectives  Wilford  M.  Prancis  Parker  School,  Chicago. 
.\ikin,  professor  of  education  in  Ohio  pHends’  Central  School,  Overbrook, 
State  University  and  chairman  of  the  Pg 

Commission  on  the  R<*lation  of  Sec-  Germantown  Friends’  School,  Phila- 
ondary  School  and  College,  says:  “It  delphia. 

seems  that  the  individual  student’s  George  School,  George  School,  Pa. 
purposes  are  of  very  great  importance,  Horace  Mann  School  for  Girls,  New 
and  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  both  York  City, 

school  and  college  to  assist  the  student  John  Burroughs  School,  Clayton,  Ma 
in  developing  purpose  and  plan  in  his  Lincoln  School,  New  York  City, 
education,  and  in  providing  such  flex-  ;Memorial  High  School,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 
ible  organization  as  will  enable  both  Milton  Academy,  Milton,  Mass, 

school  and  college  to  adapt  its  w’ork  New  Thier  Township  Day  School, 
to  his  purposes  and  plans.”’  Winnetka,  Ill. 

1  Wilford  M.  Alkin,  "Our  Thirty  Unshackled  Schools,"  "Clearing  House"  XI  (October  ’W 
p.  78. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

3  The  flve  senior  high  schools  are  participating  as  one  unit. 
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North  Shore  Country  Day  School, 
Winnetka,  Ill. 

Ohio  State  University  Demonstration 
School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Radnor  Township  Hijrh  School, 
Wayne,  Pa. 

Shaker  Hi^h  School,  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School,  Des 
^foines,  Iowa. 

Tower  Hill  School,  Wilmington,  Del. 
University  High  School,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Universitv  High  School,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Winsor  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wisconsin  High  School,  ^fadison,  Wis. 

The  movement,  begun  in  1930  af¬ 
ter  a  series  of  conferences  by  educa¬ 
tors  interested  in  developing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Progressive  Education  into 
the  practice  of  secondary  schools,  was 
put  into  operation  in  1933  after  a 
plan  of'  cooperation  had  been  formu¬ 
lated  whereby  “a  large  number  of  col¬ 
leges  agreed  to  admit  the  graduates  of 
the  thirty  schools  without  examination 
or  certification  in  the  conventional 
■  secondary  units.”^ 

New  Curriculums  in  1933 

The  work  of  building  new  curricu¬ 
lums  began  in  the  schools  in  1933. 
There  were  annual  conferences  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
Commission  in  1933,  1934,  and  1935. 
Because  the  burden  of  curriculum 
change  became  so  heavy,  ftinds  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  General  Education  Board 
were  U8(*d  to  employ  curriculum  as¬ 
sistants  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Harold  Alberty. 

Some  schools  which  adopted  the 

4  Harold  Rurk, 

Co..  1939. 

B  Robert  I).  I..eiRh, 
ber  ’SS)  pp.  373-80. 

6  mid.,  p.  376. 


core  curriculums  are  experimenting 
with  a  large  block  of  time  set  aside 
for  the  study  of  problems  or  units 
dealing  with  varying  aspects  of  a  given 
culture  in  terms  of  its  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  art.  music,  as  well  as  its  politi¬ 
cal,  social  and  economic  life.  This  is 
known  as  the  culture-epoch  approach. 
'Jypically,  the  tenth  grade  of  the  se¬ 
nior  high  schools  devotes  itself  to 
American  culture  including  political, 
(conomic,  technological,  artistic  and 
literary  life  and  expression  of  the 
epoch.®  The  eleventh  grade  devotes 
itself  to  modem  European  culture, 
while  the  tw’elfth  grade  returns  to  the 
recent  and  contemporary  American 
ctiltural  complex. 

This  approach  is  designed  to  carry 
on  into  high  school  the  reorganization 
of  the  elementary  school  currieulum 
which  has  occurre<l  in  the  elementary 
schools  under  the  Progressive  influ¬ 
ence.  It  is  believed  by  those  who  are 
thus  exi)erimenting  that  by  studying 
whole  cultures,  a  group  of  secondary 
school  pupils  may  discover  the  par¬ 
ticular  “underlying  philosophy  of  the 
time  which  gives  a  key  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  its  various  as})ects  and  de¬ 
tailed  e-xpressions.”® 

Culture- Epoch  Study 

The  study  of  the  culture-e])och  is 
required  of  all  students  but  likewise 
(here  are  occasional  modern  language 
and  other  requirements  based  usually 
upon  the  student’s  net^ds  and  abilities. 

As  planned,  the  new  programs  pro¬ 
vide  a  directing  teacher  trained  in  the 
social  studies  and  literature  of  the 
culture-epoch. 

p.  275.  New  Yorlc.  D.  Appleton-Century 
‘‘ProRreRsIve  EducatJon”  X  (Novem- 


“Democracy  and  the  Curriculum.' 
“Twenty-seven  HlRh  School  Plans,' 
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Relative  to  provision  for  individual 
needs  and  interests  it  is  believed  that 
“within  the  general  framework  of  a 
historic  period,  the  sjM*eific  subject 
matter  may  and  will  vary  from  year 
to  year;  also  the  methods  allow  for 
individual  contributions  or  projects 
along:  the  line  of  special  interests  and 
ability.”^ 

Others  of  the  schools  participating 
in  the  experiment  have  rearrange<l  the 
subject  matter  into  “broad  fields  of 
knowledge,”  then  arranged  the  content 
within  the  field  into  continuous  se¬ 
quence  from  year  to  year.  These 
“broad  fields  of  knowledge”  include 
the  fine  arts  and  music,  literature  and 
languages,  the  social  studies,  the  sci¬ 
ences  and  mathematics.  The  theory  is 
“that  the  continuation  of  one  type  of 
subject  matter,  preferably  with  the 
same  teacher  for  a  numlx’r  of  years 
produces  a  better  intellectual  product, 
encourages  better  intellectual  j)rocess- 
es,  and  greater  power  than  the  present 
uncoordinated  course,  unit  and  credit 
plan.”** 

A  third  type  of  organization  is 
based  upon  individual  interests  and 
needs.  The  pupil’s  selected  “field  of 
interest”  in  literature,  languages,  sci¬ 
ence,  history  or  art  is  made  the  basis 
for  organizing  each  year's  work  as  he 
progresses  through  senior  high  school. 

Stress  on  Social  Studies 

In  discussing  subject  matter  in  the 
article  already  quoted  so  freely.  Presi¬ 
dent  Leigh  says  that  the  social  studies 
with  specific  emphasis  on  our  contem¬ 
porary  ideology  with  few  e.xceptions 
in  the  twenty-.seven  schools  tend  to  l)e 
the  central  group  around  which  the 
ei:tire  high  school  curriculum  is  built. 
He  justifies  this  bv  saving  that  in  the 


junior  high  school  years  and  in  col¬ 
lege  the  students  have  ample  time  for 
the  study  of  historical  periods  more 
remote  iu  time  and  place. 

In  these  curriculums  English  liter¬ 
ature  and  foreign  languages  are  given 
less  attention  than  they  occupy  in  the 
traditional  high  school  programs. 
English,  reading,  and  writing  are  car¬ 
ried  on  as  a  means  of  gathering,  re¬ 
cording,  and  re|>orting  the  analysis  of 
the  whole  culture  under  consideration. 

Eoreigu  languages  an*  secure  in 
these  curriculums,  but  are  developed 
through  etymology  courses  as  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  mastery  in  college  of  the 
specific  languages  chosen  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  through  this  etymological  ex¬ 
ploration. 

Science,  while  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  in  these  experimental  schools,  is 
offered  in  a  course  in  general  science 
running  through  three  years,  with  the 
traditional  courses  in  chemistry,  biol¬ 
ogy,  and  physics  not  appearing  until 
the  last  year  and  then  only  as  elec¬ 
tives. 

Mathematics  is  usually  offered  in 
the  earlier  years  as  a  general  course, 
its  advanced  phases  being  offered  as  a 
tool  in  connection  with  science  in  the 
advanced  phases  of  the  high  school 
course. 

Arts  and  music  can  be  carried  on 
continuously  throughout  junior  high 
school,  through  these  thirty  experi¬ 
mental  schools,  and  on  into  college. 
Roth  are  considered  integral  parts  of 
the  culture-epoch  study  in  most  pro¬ 
grams. 

New  Subjects  About  Home 

New  subjects  offered  in  the  schools 
{larticipating  in  the  experiment  deal 
chiefly  with  [>ersonal  and  familiary 
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adjustment,  home-makinf?  beinp  a  re¬ 
quired  subject  for  prls  in  some  of 
these  schools.  Courses,  variously 
named,  attempt  to  deal  with  counsel¬ 
ing  on  a  group  basis  and  include  much 
of  the  psychological  and  vocational 
guidance  which  is  usually  carried  on 
through  individual  counseling. 

The  ehange  in  methods  is  identified 
largely  with  the  intelligent  guidance 
of  students  required  of  all  teachers. 
A  committee  is  working  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  records  and  “such  tests 
as  will  detwt  and  rate  jMJwers  and 
skills  other  than  success  in  memoriz¬ 
ing  limited  laxlies  of  written  mate¬ 
rial.”® 

The  experiment  will  end  in  1941 
when  reports  based  uj)on  the  results 
of  the  work  carried  on  in  college  by 
the  graduates  of  the  so-called  “Thirty 
*  rnshackled  Schools”  will  l)e  made. 
Anticipating  these  reports.  Burton  P. 
Fowler  of  the  Commission  on  the  Re¬ 
lation  of  Secondary  School  and  Col¬ 
lege,  asks  “Six  (Questions  for  the 
Thirty  Schools”  in  the  May,  1936, 
number  of  Progressive  Education.^^ 
While  ^fr.  F'owler  .«ays  that  “our 
fairly  reliable  educational  ‘hunches’ 
tell  us  that  our  pupils  are  growing 
through  this  experience”  he  asks: 

Six  Critical  Questions 

“1.  Are  we  developing  among  the 
schools  as  a  group,  within  our  facul¬ 
ties,  and  among  our  pupils  and  par¬ 
ents,  a  common  understanding  of  the 
aims  of  this  enterprise  ? 

“2.  Have  we  organization  and  bal¬ 
ance  in  our  curriculum  ? 

“3.  Are  we  in  our  zeal  for  social 
studies  pushing  too  many  broad,  un- 

9  Ibid.,  p.  380. 

..1®  Burton  P.  Fowler.  “Six  Questions  for  the 
(May  ’36)  p.  333. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  334. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  335 


solved  problems  into  the  lower  levels 
of  the  secondary  school  ? 

“4.  Is  our  program  making  suffi¬ 
cient  provision  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences  ? 

“5.  Does  our  reorganized  pr(K*ed- 
nre  challenge  the  best  in  our  pupils  ! 

“6.  Are  we  still  engrossed  in 
patching  together  a  new  crazy  quilt 
of  educational  fragments — more  color¬ 
ful,  ])erhaps,  but  a  patchwork  all  the 
same  ?” 

That  some  of  the  dangers  inherent 
in  all  experimentation  an'  recMignized 
by  ^fr.  Fow’ler  is  apparent.  lie  sug¬ 
gests  in  lieu  of  the  former  restrictions 
and  regulations  of  College  Boards  that 
“we  must  plan  ‘paper  programs’  that 
will  w’ork.  A  laissez-faire  attitude  is 
bad  enough  in  a  conventional  school, 
but  it  is  disastrous  in  these  highly 
favored  institutions  which  we  repre¬ 
sent.”^' 

Further  he  says:  “There  must  be 
a  certain  ruthless  definiteness  in  our 
program  balanced  with  an  abundanc-e 
of  variety  and  free  choice.” 

Recognizing  the  immaturity  of  the 
pupils  in  the  experimental  schools, 
Mr.  Fowler  states:  “Many  of  the 
problems  presented  in  the  new  courses 
seem  to  be  staggering  for  the  factual 
background  and  limited  experience  of 
our  pupils.  .  .  .  Let  us  not  talk 
too  blithely  of  culture-epochs,  survey 
courses,  general  fields,  and  of  ])rob- 
lems  of  democracy,  a  terminology  that 
is  still  vague  even  at  college  levels.”'* 

Plans  for  Judgment 

These  questions  suggest  that  the 
members  of  the  Commission  are  not 
overlooking  the  many  pitfalls  into 
which  an  experiment  of  such  broad 

Thirty  Schoola,”  “Proifresslve  EMucatlon,”  XII 
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proportions  with  so  few  controls  can 
fall.  However,  there  are  other  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  be  pertinent  at  this 
time  when  the  experiment  is  so  near 
to  its  conclusion.  The  first  is:  What 
method  will  lie  us(*d  to  judge  the 
value  of  this  type  of  curriculum  ?  ^fr. 
Fowler  says  that  “our  fairly  reliable 
educational  ‘hunches’  tell  us  that  our 
pupils  are  growing  through  this  expe¬ 
rience.”  The  laws  of  growth  in  pu¬ 
pils  of  this  age  are  as  inexorable  as 
the  law  of  gravity.  No  matter  what 
type  of  wholesome  situation  in  which 
they  might  be  placed,  grow'th,  intellec¬ 
tual  and  emotional  as  well  as  physical, 
would  take  place.  Tn  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  growth  w’as  better, 
more  enriching,  more  challenging, 
whether  the  pupils  became  more 
thoughtful,  more  self-reliant,  Ix'tter 
integrated,  were  l)etter  able  to  adjust 
themselves  to  their  environments  and 
to  control  their  environments  than  if 
they  had  been  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  conventional  high  school  college 
preparatory  courses  some  definite  tech¬ 
niques  of  evaluation  must  be  devised. 

Not  only  must  they  as  a  group  l)e 
able  to  succeed  in  the  collegi's  which 
accept  them  into  courses  which  w’ill 
b(  tempered  to  the  type  of  secondary 
preparation  they  have  rweivrd,  but 
they  must  show  that  their  secondary 
preparation  is  the  important  factor  in 
this  success.  Stiulents  from  schools 
cutside  the  experiment  should  be 
paired  with  those  from  “the  thirty 
schools.”  Tt  must  be  shown  not  only 
that  the  experimental  group  are  able 
to  adjust  in  college  as  a  result  of  their 
new  departure  in  the  method  of  prep¬ 
aration  for  college,  but  also  that  those 
who  have  come  through  the  other  way, 
all  other  conditions  being  equal,  do 
not  succeed  so  well. 


Paradox  in  Plan 

The  other  question  which  imposes 
itself  is:  What  is  the  effect  of  this 
experiment  upon  the  curriculums  of 
the  high  schools  which  are  offered  to 
the  large  per  cent  of  their  pupils  who 
do  not  go  to  college?  It  is  a  bit  para¬ 
doxical  that  an  experiment  aimed  at 
revolutionizing  the  curriculums  of  the 
high  schools  should  l)egin  right  where 
most  of  the  criticism  has  lieen — at  the 
|x>int  of  college  entrance.  3iIore  than 
70  per  cent  of  the  pupils  finishing 
high  school  do  not  go  to  college.  With 
all  the  surge  of  democratic  philoeo* 
phizing  evidenced  in  the  core  eurricu- 
iunis  with  their  emphasis  on  the  social 
studies,  far  tot)  little  of  the  American 
idwlogy  is  available  for  the  boy  and 
girl  w’ho  leaves  high  school  to  enter 
industry,  agriculture,  or  the  home. 

l.eadership  in  this  ideology  is  vi¬ 
tally  necessary  and  should  be  provided 
by  the  more  than  20  per  cent  who  go 
on  to  college.  Demagoguery  of  the 
ignorant  masses  cannot  be  countered 
without  a  specific  effort  on  the  part 
of  educators  to  bring  to  those  larger 
numl)er8  who  do  not  go  on  to  coll^ 
an  understanding  of  the  American 
tradition.  This  may  be  accomplished 
through  the  type  of  approach  suggested 
in  the  methods  and  curriculum  changes 
used  in  this  experiment,  the  directors 
having  in  mind  the  development  of  a 
thoughtful  citizenry  rather  than  the 
manipulation  of  college  entrance  stand¬ 
ards.  It  may  be  accomplished  through 
experiments  with  curriculums  planned 
for  the  home,  community,  and  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment  of  those  who  do  not 
enter  college.  That  it  must  be  accom- 
jdished  in  thirty  times  thirty  .schools 
and  thousands  more  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  if  the  American  secondary  scho(d 
is  to  fulfill  its  purpose. 


A  REFUGEE  TEACHER  LOOKS  ON  DEMOCRATIC 
AND  FASCIST  EDUCATION 
Rudolf  Ekstkin,  Ph.  D, 


AS  hard  as  we  tried  to  avoid 
fascism  and  to  restore  democ¬ 
racy  in  my  small  country  — 
far  away  in  Central  Europe  —  it  was 
in  vain.  So  it  might  seem  to  be  use- 
|(«8  that  I,  one  of  the  refugees,  after 
the  complete  surrender  of  freedom  in 
Austria,  write  about  democ*ratic  and 
fascist  education  in  America,  the 
stronghold  of  individual  liberty,  and 
as  I  believe,  the  hope  of  the  w’hole 
progressive  world. 

We,  —  coming  from  Europe,  —  the 
happy  group  of  an  innumerable  army 
of  refugees  and  prisoners,  must  con¬ 
fess  that  we  did  a  bad  job  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  our  fatherland,  de¬ 
fending  the  freedom  of  creed,  politi¬ 
cal  opinion,  free  press  and  free  speech, 
freedom  of  religious  and  national  mi¬ 
norities.  I  must  admit  that  all  our 
attempts  to  solve  political,  economical 
or  educational  problems  failed.  And 
yet,  coming  from  Europe,  we  have 
perhaps  a  great  advantage  which  will 
help  us  to  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  democracy.  We  faced  fascism,  we 
suffered  from  fascism  and  we  still 
suffer  from  fascism,  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  human  beings  whose  hearts 
are  not  made  of  stone,  to  forget  their 
relatives  and  friends,  to  forget  their 
people  facing  fear,  terror  and  death 
day  after  day. 

We  had  to  pay  dearly  for  this  ex¬ 
perience  and  we  shall  make  a  good 
use  of  it.  We  know  the  enemy.  We 
know  his  slogans  of  independence  for 
suppressed  nations  and  we  saw  his 
real  deeds.  We  haven’t  forgotten  and 


we  shall  not  forget.  And  so  it  seems 
to  me  appropriate  to  write  about  this 
experience  and  to  try  to  serve  my  new 
country  as  best  I  can. 

I  have  mentioned  already  that  there 
were  many  problems  we  couldn’t  solve. 
I  only  want  to  make  some  remarks  on 
educational  problems,  to  which  I  de¬ 
voted  my  work  and  interest. 

Usually  when  we  were  asked  about 
the  aim  of  education,  we  answered: 
We  want  our  children  to  get  the  right 
attitude  for  life,  to  have  the  right  per¬ 
sonality,  to  become  capable  for  the 
struggle  of  life.  This  answer  would 
l)e  clear  enough  if  our  society  wouldn’t 
change,  if  all  institutions  would  last ; 
in  other  words,  if  we  had  to  educate 
our  children  always  for  the  same  sur¬ 
roundings. 

The  child  is  not  fit  for  society  and 
it  must  be  fitted  by  means  of  educa¬ 
tion.  To  be  fit  for  society  means  to 
be  willing  to  recognize  the  same  rules 
of  living  as  all  grown-ups.  Rut  the 
rules,  the  laws  of  society  are  changing 
in  different  times  and  in  different 
countries. 

Different  goals,  different  means ! 
So  it  is  right  to  say  that  education 
deals  with  the  problem  of  bringing  up 
the  children,  so  that  they  are  willing 
to  play  our  game  of  life,  to  recognize 
our  rules  and  our  laws.  But  we  must 
add  also  the  kind  of  game  we  want  to 
play. 

Different  games,  different  rules! — 
Different  rules,  different  instruction. 
If  we  want  to  understand  educational 
problems  (I  mean  thereby  all  ques- 
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tions  concerning  the  educational  means 
we  need  to  reach  a  certain  goal  of  edu¬ 
cation)  of  democracy  and  fascism,  we 
have  to  ask  first :  “What  is  their  goal 
of  their  education  ?”  What  is  the 
goal  of  fascist  education  ?  I  will  try 
to  point  it  out  in  a  few  words. 

You  will  understand  the  fascist  at¬ 
titude  after  I  have  translated  the  re¬ 
frain  of  a  song  they  have  to  sing  now 
in  Germany,  Austria  and  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  I  saw  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren,  school  children,  boys  and  girls, 
Nazi  Youth,  storm  troopers,  police¬ 
men,  soldiers,  war  veterans  and  even 
war  cripples,  all  forced  into  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  present  government, 
marching — ^yes,  and  even  kindergar¬ 
ten  children  marching  the  goose-step 
— and  singing: 

“We  shall  go  on  marching, 
even  though  all  is  falling  to  pieces; 
today  Germany  belongs  to  us, 
tomorrow  the  whole  world.” 

The  educational  goal  of  fascism  is 
tc  have  youth  willing  for  marching, 
fighting,  killing;  even  though  all  is 
falling  to  pieces.  The  whole  popula¬ 
tion  in  fascist  states  has  to  be  ready 
for  war,  when  the  leader  orders.  The 
following  “whiy)er”  joke  illustrates 
the  life  of  Germans  and  Austrians: 
Germans  within  the  frontiers  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  great  parts.  One  part 
marches,  the  other  part  sits;  not  on 
chairs,  but  in  concentration  camps. 
The  Youth  has  to  be  prepareil,  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally,  to  obey  blindly 
the  so-called  leader.  This  goal  of  edu¬ 
cation  needs  special  means.  In  that 
case  w’c  should  lx‘tter  say  “training,” 
as  their  means  of  education  have 
nothing  to  do  with  intellect  and  mind. 

The  fascist  means  of  edu<4tion  are 
not  very  complicated.  You  need  only 
one  means,  if  you  want  to  suppress 


all  intellectual  impulses  and  to  revive 
all  aggressive,  destroying  instincts  in 
young  people.  This  means  is  called 
power,  unlimited  power. 

All  schools,  all  youth  organizations, 
all  kindergartens,  all  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
government.  No  private  school,  no 
religious  school,  no  free  school  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  w’orkers.  They  sup¬ 
press  now’  the  last  remainders  of  free 
organizations.  But  they  control  not 
only  all  e<lucational  institutions,  they 
try  also  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
family  life. 

They  say  (and  they  are  right  from 
their  j)oint  of  view)  w’e  need  no  spe¬ 
cial  intellectual  youth.  The  teacher 
must  use  his  lessons  chiefly  for  propa¬ 
ganda.  T  need  not  mention  that  they 
force  all  teachers  to  join  the  fascist 
teacher  organization.  Every  school 
subject  can  and  has  to  be  used  for 
propaganda.  In  history  they  are 
taught  that  Germany  won  all  wars, 
that  Germany  is  the  greatest  nation 
and  only  through  betrayal,  through 
robbery  by  their  inferior  enemies  did 
they  lose  their  place  in  the  sun.  His¬ 
tory  is  not  used  to  teach  historical 
facts,  but  .‘some  historical  facts  (namely 
they  leave  those  out  which  don’t  fit  in 
their  outlook)  are  used  to  prove  that 
the  leader,  in  reality  the  fascist  sys¬ 
tem,  is  right  and  that  children  and 
adolescents  should  trust  him  and  must 
cl)ey  him.  In  geography  they  don’t 
wish  to  enrich  the  knowledge  of  their 
children  about  our  earth,  but  they 
show  them  all  countries  which  belong 
“in  reality”  to  Germany,  as  they  want 
to  go  on  marching,  even  though  all  is 
falling  to  pieces.  That  is  also  the  rea¬ 
son  that  you  could  buy  maps  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Au.stria,  now  showing  great 
parts  of  Switzerland,  Poland,  Lithu-  | 
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enia,  Hungaria  and  so  on  within  the 
German  frontiers;  and  so  also  many 
colonies.  But  they  don’t  care  for  the 
suppressed  German  part  of  Italy,  as 
they  are  not  interested  to  help  the 
German  minorities.  In  biology  they 
are  taught  the  superiority  of  German 
blood,  of  the  “Aryan  race.”  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  vague  unproved  assumptions, 
nonsense  and  unjustified  presump¬ 
tions.  Children  are  made  to  believe 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  “go  on  marching 
even  though  all  is  falling  to  pieces.” 
In  German  they  have  to  read  and  to 
comment  on  the  speeches  of  the  lead¬ 
er.  In  French  or  English  they  read 
the  translations  of  his  speeches.  In 
chemistry  they  are  informed  how  to 
produce  and  to  use  poison  gas.  In 
arithmetic  and  in  algebra  they  have 
to  be  interested  in  calculating  the  tra¬ 
jectories  of  bullets.  In  science  chil¬ 
dren  learn  all  substitutes  they  can  use 
in  war  time,  and  how  to  prepare  sub¬ 
stitute  economy  in  every  household. 
But  most  of  the  lessons  are  devoted  to 
gymnastics:  goose  step,  drill,  target 
practice  (all  children  of  certain  ages 
like  to  play  with  guns;  and  it  is  not 
too  hard  to  abuse  these  human  im¬ 
pulses),  so  that  they  want  to  “go  on 
marching,  even  though  all  is  falling 
to  pieces”;  and  so  that  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  change  their  individual  person¬ 
ality  and  private  happiness  for  the 
fantastic  day  dream  that  the  whole 
world  will  belong  to  them  tomorrow. 

They  must  not  think,  because  the 
leader  is  thinking  for  them.  They 
should  not  dare  to  be  independent  in¬ 
dividuals,  to  look  for  the  truth.  They 
are  not  supposed  to  have  their  own 
opinion  or  their  own  faith.  Every 
teacher  has  to  be  a  little  leader  and  he 
has  all  the  power  he  wants.  He  uses 
all  his  power  to  produce  fear  and  anxi¬ 


ety  in  every  individual;  to  suppress 
every  independent  emotion,  to  destroy 
all  independent  thinking.  They  are 
taught  to  be  heroes,  but  only  under 
orders.  The  teacher  is  not  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  helpful  friend  who  tries  as  far 
as  possible  to  work  by  intellectual 
means,  but  the  powerful  authority, 
who  has  to  revive  all  agressive  emo¬ 
tions,  gigantic  fear  of  the  single  indi¬ 
vidual  before  the  power  of  hi^  leaders 
great  and  small. 

But  the  fascists  know  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  only  a  matter  of  school, 
but  of  family  life  and  recreation  time, 
too.  And  so  they  try  to  control  the 
whole  life  of  the  child.  Every  boy, 
every  girl  is  forced  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Nazi  youth  movement  And 
the  Nazi  youth  movement  tries  to  at¬ 
tain  what  school  couldn’t  complete:  to 
conquer  the  souls  of  its  members  so 
that  it  can  use  their  strength  and 
their  idealism.  All  children  like  uni¬ 
forms  (unfortunately,  also  many 
grown-ups)  and  so  you  can  see  our 
German  and  Austrian  youth  marching 
in  brown  shirts.  And  so  I  saw  also 
Italian  black  shirts  from  six  to  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  marching  in  Venice, 
marching  with  rifles  and  daggers  — 
not  with  toys,  but  with  real  rifles ;  and 
I  saw  boys  a  little  older  at  about  sev¬ 
enteen  singing  and  marching  to  Ethi¬ 
opia  and  Spain.  l^Iany  of  them  didn’t 
come  back.  It  is  now  little  help  for 
their  mothers  to  understand  fascist 
education.  It  is  too  late,  their  sons 
are  buried  far  from  their  country  and 
can’t  come  back. 

And  they  have  in  their  youth  or¬ 
ganizations  the  so-called  leader  prin¬ 
ciple.  They  can’t  choose  their  lead¬ 
ers  ;  atf  leaders  are  nominated  by 
higher  leaders.  Every  member  fears 
his  leader  and  has  to  obey.  Every 
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group  leader  fears  his  district  loader 
and  has  to  wait  for  orders,  and  so  on 
up  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  the  high¬ 
est  leaders  of  the  whole  system.  They 
do  not  have  to  fear  other  leaders,  but 
they  fear  too.  They  fear  the  whole 
population.  And  so  they  are  forced 
to  invent  new  kinds  of  suppression, 
propaganda ;  and  the  greater  their  fear 
the  greater  suppression. 

But  all  these  means  of  “education” 
do  not  suffice,  as  there  is  a  great 
danger.  The  children,  the  youth  are 
taught  to  “go  on  marching” ;  but  l)e- 
Iween  the  different  aggressions  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  Czechoslovakia,  in  Ethiopia  and 
in  Spain  are  intervals  —  and  they 
want  now  to  “go  on  marching.”  If 
there  is  no  possibility  to  fight  against 
another  nation,  they  have  to  fight 
against  the  enemy  within  the  country. 
And  as  there  is  no  enemy,  they  invent 
enemies  to  satisfy  the  youth.  Aggres¬ 
sive  emotions  of  the  unsatisfied  youth 
are  directed  again.st  helpless  national 
and  religious  minorities,  perhaps  the 
most  disgusting  deed  of  fascism.  And 
so  I  saw  how  the  Nazi  children,  Iwys 
of  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  were  ordered  to  beat  children 
of  religious  and  national  minoritie.s, 
to  steal  from  the  shops  of  invented 
opponents  of  the  state.  I  saw  young 
brown  shirts  forcing  helpless  old 
women  and  men  to  clean  the  streets  for 
hours  on  end.  These  events  are  not 
exceptions,  but  conscious  actions  of  the 
system  to  divert  the  discontent. 

They  try  also  to  control  the  family 
life.  They  can’t  trust  the  family  and 
so  they  try  to  win  the  children  against 
their  parents.  Parents  have  no  influ¬ 
ence  against  the  orders  of  the  youth 
movement  leaders.  I  know  for  ex¬ 
ample  a  case  where  a  mother  took 
every  thing  away  from  her  son  w’hich 


he  had  stolen  during  one  of  the  recent 
Nazi  actions  and  she  brought  them 
back  crying  to  those  people  whom  she 
had  known  for  many  years.  For  four¬ 
teen  years  she  tried  to  give  her  son 
the  right  education,  and  now  he  had 
to  go  to  his  group  nearly  every  night 
and  every  Sunday.  She  lost  her  in¬ 
fluence  and  is  worried  alwut  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  her  child.  They  try  also  to 
win  all  parents,  and  children  are  or¬ 
dered  to  “educate”  their  parents  for 
the  Nazi  ideas. 

But  in  the  German  and  Austrian 
youth  there  are  not  only  aggressive 
emotions,  but  also  desires  for  peace 
and  freedom,  for  useful  deeds  and  real 
d(‘mocracy.  And  in  spite  of  all  fascist 
education,  in  spite  of  controlled  press, 
(*ontrolled  movies,  controlled  Ixwks, 
controlled  sport,  in  spite  of  all  propa¬ 
ganda  for  heroism  and  renunciation, 
in  spite  of  all  power  of  teachers  and 
educators,  the  wish  for  peace  is  not 
dead;  they  want  freedom,  their  own 
life,  they  want  democracy.  And  the 
fascist  system  knows  it.  You  will  un¬ 
derstand  now  why  the  “Fiihrer”  and 
the  “Duce”  ri*cently  declared,  that  in  j 
Italy  and  Germany  was  real  democ-  * 
racy.  You  will  understand  why  they  | 
try  to  make  their  youth  believe  that  i' 
the  other  nations  want  to  start  warl  J 
against  peaceful  Germany  and  Italy.)  | 
They  try  to  make  the  youth  believe  | 
that  they  are  for  peace  and  democ-  J 
racy ;  they  mix  truth  and  lies.  Sup-  i 
pression  and  propaganda,  intolerance,  | 
aggression  against  helpless  people,  fear  • 
ami  concentration  camps  are  to  “edu-  i 
cate”  their  youth  and  of  this  educa-  | 
tion  there  is  no  end;  it  lasts  and  lasts:  j 
kindergarten,  scIuk)!,  youth  organiza-  | 
tion,  hard  lalx>r  service,  stormtroopers,  | 
army,  compulsory  organizations  for  I 
recreation  time  and  for  all  professions  ,| 
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to  control  the  whole  life  for  one  goal :  / 
always  ready  for  war,  to  “go  on  march- / 
ing,  though  all  is  falling  to  piece8.”| 
Yon  see  how  educational  questions  in 
fascist  states  are  interwoven  with  poli¬ 
tics.  Education  is  only  one  of  the 
means  of  enlarging  the  power  of  the 
system;  and  the  enlarged  power  has 
to  be  used  to  enlarge  power  again  with¬ 
out  limit. 

I  am  very  sad  that  I  am  forced  to 
give  such  a  had  picture  of  education 
in  Central  Europe.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  criticize  Fascism,  but  T  am  sad  for 
Germany  and  Austria.  I  owe  all  I 
know,  all  T  am  able  to  do  to  my  Ger¬ 
man  e<lucation.  T  love  German  cul¬ 
ture,  German  science  and  German  art. 
These  years  of  fascism  in  my  great 
fatherland  are  a  terrible  set-back  for 
the  civilization  in  Germany  and  there¬ 
fore  for  all  mankind.  This  system  in 
Germany  and  Italy  will  not  last  for¬ 
ever;  but  it  will  be  very  hard  for  us 
to  repair  the  damage. 

And  what  is  the  goal  of  democratic 
education  ?  We  also  try  to  secure  our 
attitude  for  the  next  generations.  Our 
conception  of  freedom  is  to  enrich  the 
life  of  the  individual.  The  state  and 
its  government  should  be  the  servant 
of  the  people.  In  fascist  states  every 
person  is  the  slave  of  the  power-hungry 
government.  A  government  “of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people” 
can’t  exist  without  free  speech,  free 
press,  free  and  secret  vote,  justice, 
tolerance,  and  reasonable  solution  of 
economical  problems.  Democracy  in¬ 
sists  therefore  on  having  thinking 
people  able  to  have  their  own  opinion. 
Democracy  is  therefore  interested  in 
education  for  culture,  peace  and  free¬ 
dom.  Our  educational  system  tries  to 
make  every  child  able  to  live  his  own 
happy  life  without  injuring  the  life 


of  others.  Democratic  education  tries 
to  make  every  child  understand  the 
value  of  human  solidarity  enriching 
the  life  of  all. 

When  I  repeat  “Democracy,”  then, 
I  mean  —  of  course  —  not  to  include 
some  of  the  faults  of  our  present  in¬ 
stitutions.  Democracy  is  not  yet  fin¬ 
ished  and  will  never  be  finished.  De¬ 
mocracy  is  an  attitude  to  come  nearer 
to  the  final  goal  we  see — Humanity. 
We  can’t  stop  our  efforts  as  long  as 
there  is  hunger  and  unemployment; 
as  long  as  there  is  danger  of  intoler¬ 
ance  and  war ;  as  long  as  all  our  great 
cultural  and  scientific  achievements 
are  not  open  for  all  men  and  wished 
by  all.  We  are  not  so  weak  that  we 
have  to  make  otirselves  believe  that 
our  democratic  institutions  are  per¬ 
fectly  accomplished.  Only  men  with 
the  real  democratic  attitude  are  also 
strong  enough  to  see,  to  admit  and  to 
correct  their  faults  or  mistakes. 

You  know  perhaps  better  than  I  the 
means  of  democratic  education.  We 
are  going  mostly  along  old  ways,  suc¬ 
cessful  for  many  generations.  We 
try  to  teach  the  truth,  how  to  think, 
how  to  use  science  for  the  sake  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  try  to  develop  int^ect  and 
mind  and  to  prove  that  crime  and  war 
don’t  pay.  To  accomplish  this  we  use 
all  we  learned  from  our  parents  and 
our  own  teachers  and  when  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
grasp  more  modern  ways  of  education, 
to  ask  science  for  help  in  our  respon¬ 
sible  task  we  like  to  answer:  “This 
education  having  been  good  enough 
for  us  and  our  own  parents  is  also 
good  enough  for  our  children.”  Many 
persons  feel  offended  if  we  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  them  the  value  of  progressive, 
scientific  education  Vhich  as  one  of 
our  youngest  sciences  has  now  to  fight 
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tlje  name  resistances  as  medicine  did 
some  dwades  ago.  Science  helps  us 
to  prevent  and  to  cure  diseases  of  body 
and  mind.  Science  should  help  also 
tc  find  better  means  of  education  for 
our  goal  of  a  democratic  attitude. 

Since  the  great  discoveries  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sigmund  Freud,  the  Vien¬ 
nese  psychiatrist  —  living  now  as  a 
refugee  in  Tx)ndon  —  we  began  to  get 
help  from  psychology  and  to  see  how 
important  early  childhood  and  family 
life  are  for  the  whole  life  of  every 
yierson.  Education  begins  with  moth¬ 
er’s  milk  and  even  the  first  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  baby  influence  his  character. 
All  kindergarten  teachers,  all  nurses, 
all  mothers  know  that  education  does 
not  start  when  the  child  at  six  years 
of  age  starts  to  go  to  school,  that  school 
is  only  one  part  of  education. 

The  family  life  is  very  important, 
j>robably  decisive  for  the  formation  of 
the  child’s  attitude,  and  his  first  hu¬ 
man  relations  are  very  often  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  human  relations  when  he 
is  grown  up.  The  infant  is  helpless 
alone  and  needs  help  and  love  of  his 
grown-up  surrounding.  But  father 
and  mother  know  that  they  have  to 
demand  renunciations  of  their  child. 
Love  would  be  very  short-sighted  if 
the  child  aways  could  do  what  he 
wants  to  do.  The  infant  has  to  learn 
to  eat  in  a  correct  way,  to  be  clean, 
to  talk  correctly,  to  behave  himself, 
to  recognize  our  rules,  our  laws.  He 
has  to  suppress  or  to  change  many 
wishes  and  urges  we  can’t  permit  in 
our  society  and  sometimes  the  way  is 
very  hard  for  the  child.  We  use  re¬ 
ward  and  punishment  to  reach  our 
goals.  At  first  children  do  the  right 
thing  because  they  love  their  parents, 
focause  they  fear  to  lose  the  parent’s 
love  and  help.  They  are  good  children 


either  to  get  more  love  or  to  avoid 
punishment.  They  haven’t  yet  adopt¬ 
ed  our  morality.  They  suppress  the 
wishes  that  the  parents  don’t  like  only 
l»ecause  the  parents  don’t  like  them, 
and  not  l>ecause  they  condemn  them 
themselves  as  wrong. 

The  infant  loves  his  parents  and 
fears  also  the  punishment  for  wrong- 
(ioing.  He  wants  also  to  be  like  his 
parents,  as  clever  as  they,  as  powerful 
as  they  and  so  he  starts  to  imitate 
them  and  really  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  demands  of  his  parents.  And  now 
he  doesn’t  fear  so  much  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  wrong-doings,  but  much  more 
the  wrong-doing  itself.  The  conscience 
originates  from  that  time.  And  we 
all  know  that  pangs  of  conscience  are 
c  better  protection  for  our  society  and 
our  morality  than  the  strongest  laws. 
The  formation  of  the  human  con¬ 
science  is  mostly  completed  before  the 
l>eginning  of  school  and  all  the  child 
adds  to  his  knowledge  and  his  attitude 
only  supplements  all  these  things  he 
accomplished  in  his  fir.st  four  or  six 
years  of  life.  And  it  is  usually  very, 
very  hard  to  correct  bad  features 
gained  in  these  first  years.  The 
child’s  early  relation  to  father  and 
mother  and  other  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  influences  his  whole  lifetime,  and 
later  when  the  child  grows  up  and 
realizes  that  his  parents  are  not  as 
good  and  clever  and  powerful  as  the 
parents  of  his  early  childhood,  he  tries 
to  find  new  models,  new  ideals  as  a 
kind  of  substitute  and  he  divides  his 
feeling  towards  his  father  of  early 
childhood  between  different  people  and 
we  also  repeat  constantly  these  situa¬ 
tions  of  our  early  childhood.  Many, 
very  often  used  expressions  are  a  proof 
for  that;  for  example,  “The  teacher 
is  like  a  father  to  me.  —  We  defend 
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our  fatherland.  —  He  is  the  father  of 
our  nation.  —  My  boss  treats  his 
workers  like  a  father.  He  wants  to 
live  and  to  die  in  the  country  where 
his  fathers  died.  —  He  wants  to  be  a 
pood  patriot  (derived  from  pater,  Lat¬ 
in).  —  This  general  is  the  father  of 
the  army.”  And  if  we  can’t  find  help 
in  trouble  we  call  the  mightiest  father 
for  help,  God  the  father.  Many  well- 
known  songs,  poems  and  novels  are 
written  proofs  of  our  deep  love 
towards  our  parents,  of  our  fear  to 
act  in  ways  that  would  displease  our 
father  and  mother.  We  w’ant  to  be  as 
pood  as  our  models,  as  our  father  of 
childhood ;  but  in  trouble  we  would 
like  to  l)e  in  the  same  situation  as  we 
were  as  infants,  to  get  protection,  help 
and  love  from  our  father.  We  all  have 
a  double  soul.  We  want  to  be  like  our 
idols  (sometimes  these  idols  exist  only 
in  our  imagination)  and  also  to  get 
their  help  and  love  and  to  trust  them. 
And  this  is  true  also  of  whole  groups, 
of  whole  nations,  not  only  of  single 
persons.  In  hard  times,  when  we  face 
great  problems,  when  we  see  little 
hope  we  call  very  often  for  great  lead¬ 
ership  in  our  nation.  In  good  times 
we  are  not  very  interested  in  great 
leadership,  as  w'e  are  able  to  accom- 
fdish  all  tasks  ourselves.  If  we  can’t 
solve  our  problems  we  hope  for  a  great 
leader  to  help  us;  as  the  infant  who 
calls  his  parents  in  danger. 

The  father  is  the  leader  of  the 
minor  infant,  help  in  danger  and  in 
troubles,  but  he  should  show  his  child 
how  to  solve  all  problems,  how  to 
think,  how  to  be  independent,  how  to 
become  a  real  grown-up.  The  child 
loving  his  parents  and  wanting  to  be 
like  them  should  imitate  their  inde¬ 
pendent  thinking,  their  efforts  to  solve 
all  questions  and  not  to  obey  them 


blindly.  The  leaders  of  a  nation 
should  try  to  make  all  members  of 
the  nation  more  and  more  free  and 
independent.  They  should  think 
over  with  them,  decide  and  act  with 
them.  Real  leadership  means  to 
bring  up  a  child,  to  bring  up  a  whole 
nation,  so  that  it  is  able  to  solve  its 
owm  problems  without  a  guardian. 
Perhaps  it  is  easier  now’  to  under¬ 
stand  one  of  the  great  differences  be¬ 
tween  democratic  and  fascist  educa¬ 
tion.  We  want  to  have  free  children, 
free  persons,  able  to  think  and  to  act 
alone,  able  to  protect  themselves  and 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  their  people. 

Fascists  want  people  always  being 
little  children,  in  fear  of  the  powerful 
severe  father  and  hoping  he  will  help, 
and  be  willing  to  follow  him  blindly. 

But  we  must  remember  what  we 
know  about  the  importance  of  our 
first  experience  in  the  family.  We 
gained  our  free  attitude,  our  ability 
to  form  our  own  opinion  not  through 
intellectual  means,  but  through  our 
love,  sometimes  also  our  hate  for  our 
educators,  our  parents,  our  teachers. 
But  in  times  of  troubles,  many  adults 
would  prefer  the  situation  of  their 
childhood  and  only  national  leaders 
who  use  their  influence,  the  love  of 
their  followers,  to  make  them  free  and 
independent,  are  capable  of  saving 
democracy. 

The  fascist  leaders  use  all  means  in 
family  life,  in  school,  in  recreation 
time, — not  to  educate  their  people  to 
become  grown-ups,  but  to  remain  help¬ 
less,  fearful  and  minor  children.  And 
they  have  success,  as  it  is  much  easier 
to  keep  a  people  immature  and  child¬ 
ish  in  mind,  than  to  go  the  long  way 
of  real  education,  the  way  of  de¬ 
mocracy. 

I  believe  that  democracy  can  be  sue- 
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cesflful.  We  must  only  realize  that 
not  only  teaching  and  instruction,  but 
also  education  and  guidance,  influence 
and  soul  are  building  up  the  personal¬ 
ity,  the  attitude  of  our  children.  We 
must  use  the  love  of  our  children,  their 
trust  in  our  experience  and  our 
strength  to  make  them  free  and  ma¬ 
ture  for  democracy.  Perhaps  we 
haven’t  been  successful  in  Europe,  be¬ 
cause  we  didn’t  understand  how  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  youth.  We  were  talking 
to  their  brains;  our  arguments  for 
peace  and  freedom  were  right,  but 
they  didn’t  reach  the  hearts  of  our 
children.  And  the  way  to  the  brain, 
the  way  to  independent  opinion  leads 
through  the  heart. 

The  fascists  l)egan  to  influence  the 
heart.  They  conquered  at  first  the 
heart  to  kill  the  brain,  to  destroy  free 
thinking  and  free  action. 

We  als<i  need  leaders.  But  these 
leaders  in  school  and  in  public  life 
have  to  use  their  love  for  education 
and  not  for  training,  to  bring  up  free 
men  and  not  blind  subjects  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  machine. 

Fascist  education  is  no  education 
at  all,  only  using  the  primitive  in¬ 
stincts  and  wishes  of  people.  They 
have  success,  because  they  don’t  have 
to  change  these  wishes.  All  healthy 
l)oys  like  more  or  less  warlike  games, 
uniforms,  guns,  danger  and  secret 
groups.  All  children  in  certain  peri¬ 
ods  of  their  lives  are  very  aggre.ssive. 
This  is  only  natural  and  the  ta.sk  of 
education  is  to  change  these  danger¬ 
ous  wishes  to  an  attitude  useful  for 
our  society. 

We  must  understand  the  needs  of 
our  children  and  show  them  that  all 
they  want  they  can  find  in  our  demo¬ 
cratic  culture,  but  not  in  fascist  bar¬ 


barism.  They  want  to  be  courageous 
and  strong.  They  want  to  have  ideals, 
good  models  they  can  love,  trust  and 
imitate. 

It  is  courageous  to  defend  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  every  member  of  the  nation. 
It  is  eourageous  to  destroy  all  remain¬ 
ders  of  inequality  between  different 
groups  in  our  nation.  It  is  courageous 
and  dangerous  to  work  on  the  sky¬ 
scrapers,  on  the  great  bridges  and  to 
btiild  great  dams.  It  is  courageous 
to  decide  independently,  to  think  and 
to  act  as  a  free  man;  but  it  is  not 
courageous  to  follow  a  leader  blindly 
like  a  small  child.  It  is  not  courage¬ 
ous  to  lK‘at  and  to  torment  helpless 
peoj)le.  We  have  real  ideals  for  our 
children.  It  is  right  to  love,  to  trust 
and  to  imitate  men,  like  the  Ameri¬ 
can  officer  who  recently  brought  medi¬ 
cine  on  an  airplane  to  the  population 
of  Chile  after  the  earthquake;  what 
he  did  was  more  eourageous  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  drop  l)ombs  on  poor  help¬ 
less  Ethiopians.  It  is  more  courage¬ 
ous  to  risk  one’s  life  exploring  the 
South  Pole  and  to  fight  alone  against 
nature,  than  to  destroy  the  churches 
o^  defenceless  and  peaceful  people. 
It  is  more  courageous  and  l)etter  to 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  slaves,  than 
to  burn  scientific  books  and  to  close 
scientific  institutions.  The  lives  of 
our  great  inventors,  explorers,  writers 
are  much  more  thrilling  than  the  life 
of  a  watchdog  in  a  concentration  camp. 
Our  children  should  understand  that 
democracy  means  also,  if  necessary,  to 
defend  with  all  means  our  freedom 
and  that  a  free  and  prepared  nation 
can’t  be  defeated. 

In  the  present  fascist  states  cultural 
values  are  meaningless  and  despised. 
The  fascist  youth  is  taught  only  to 
esteem  and  to  worship  the  men  of  war, 
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the  powerful  uniforms  and  the  med¬ 
als.  But  the  uniforms  of  today  will 
be  forgotten  in  a  very  short  time  and 
the  real  heroes  of  today,  scientists, 
explorers,  inventors,  writers,  artists, 
all  together  working  for  peace  and 
free<lom,  shall  be  the  leaders  of  cul¬ 
ture. 

Fortunately  I  had  the  chance  to 
choose  iH'tween  denioeracy  and  fascism. 
I  had  the  chance  to  select  a  country, 
where  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  has  my  attitude.  I  shall  not 
“go  on  marching,  even  though  all  is 
falling  to  pieces.”  I  prefer  that  atti¬ 


tude,  which  Abraham  Lincoln  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  words:  “As  I  don’t 
want  to  be  a  slave,  I  also  don’t  want 
to  be  a  master.”  I  am  very  happy  to 
work  in  an  American  school  and  I  am 
particularly  glad,  as  this  school  is  in¬ 
terested  in  progressive  education,  us¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  science  to  reach 
the  right  goal.  I  shall  try  my  best 
to  go  the  way  of  democracy.  And  I 
have,  in  spite  of  all  dark  clouds  in 
Flurope  and  in  F'ar  East,  still  the  hope, 
that  the  American  way  of  today  will 
become  tomorrow  the  way  of  the  whole 
world.  My  hope  is  America! 


A  COMPARISON  OF 
WITH  MALICE  TOWARD  SOME  AND 
LISTEN,  THE  WIND 

William  H.  F.  Lamont 


I  —  (lEXEKAL  Topics 
Sifn^pms 

With  Malice  Toward  Some  is  a 
travel  diary  telling  of  the  experiences 
of  Margaret  Halsey  Simon  (the  au¬ 
thor)  and  Professor  Henry  Simon 
(her  husband).  The  book  covers  a 
period  of  seven  months,  during  which 
time  Margaret  Halsey  and  her  hus¬ 
band  resided  and  journeyed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  France. 
(All  but  six  weeks  of  the  entire  seven 
months  w’cre  spent  in  England.) 

Listen,  the  Wind  is  also  a  travel 
diary.  It  relates  the  happenings  of 
ten  specific  days  during  the  five 
months’  Atlantic  Survey  Flight  made 
by  Anne  Lindbergh  (the  author)  and 
Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh  (her  hus¬ 
band).  These  ten  days  w’ere  spent  at 
three  places:  Santiago  (an  i.sland  off 
the  northwest  coast  of  Africa) ;  Bath¬ 
urst  (a  British  town  on  the  northwest 


seacoast  of  Africa)  ;  aud  in  flight  over 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Africa  to 
South  America. 

Siffnificance  of  *Title 

With  Malice  Toward  Some  —  This 
title  is  a  misnomer.  There  is  no  real 
malice  in  the  book  at  all.  The  title 
is  a  publisher’s  title,  chosen  for  its 
sales  effectiveness.  There  is  criticism 
in  the  book,  however,  and  it  is  criti¬ 
cism  of  two  kinds  —  non-serious  and 
serious.  The  non-serious  criticism  is 
directed  toward  English  food  and 
weather,  and  English  women’s  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  serious  criticism  is  directed 
toward  l)oth  the  social  snobbishness  of 
the  English  upper  classes  and  toward 
the  rather  insulting  intellectual  supe¬ 
riority  which  English  men  apparently 
assume  in  talking  to  women. 

Ijisten,  the  Wind — This  title  indi¬ 
cates  the  great  importance  of  the  wind 
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to  all  aviators.  If  there  is  too  little 
wind  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  a 
sea-plane  off  the  water  and  into  the 
air;  if  there  is  too  much  wind  there 
is  not  merely  difficulty  but  actual 
danger  lx)th  in  getting  off  the  water 
and  in  landing  on  it. 

(Xote — ^largaret  Halsey  takes  her 
quotation  from  Lincoln’s  Second  In¬ 
augural  Address,  his  words  Ixnng 
‘‘with  malice  toward  none.”  Anne 
Lindbergh  takes  hers  from  Humbert 
\Volf(‘’s  poem  Autumn  Resignation, 
the  first  lines  of  which  are,  “Idsten 
the  wind  is  rising,  and  the  air  is  wild 
with  leaves  .  .  .  we  have  had  our 
summer  evenings  .  .  .  now  for  Octo¬ 
ber  Eves!”) 

Margaret  Halsey’s  Purpose 

In  Traveling — Afargaret  Halsey 
had  a  double  purpose  for  going  abroad. 
The  first  was  that  of  being  her  hus¬ 
band’s  companion  when  he  went  to 
Exeter  Colleg(‘,  England,  on  a  one 
year’s  exchange  professorship  from 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  The 
second  was  that  of  accompanying  him 
on  a  sight-seeing  journey  through 
parts  of  hmgland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  France. 

In  Writing  the  Diary — Margaret 
Halsey  apparently  started  her  diary 
with  no  thought  of  publication.  The 
story  goes  that  she  wrote  hitters  to  her 
brother-in-law  (Richard  Simon,  the 
publisher),  letters  which  had  so  much 
sparkle  in  them  that  she  was,  as  a 
consequence,  persuaded  to  keep  a  sys- 
trmatie  diary  with  the  idea  of  publica¬ 
tion  as  an  ultimate  aim.  This  may 
01  may  not  1h'  true.  .  .  .  Further¬ 
more,  the  diary  may  have  afforded  her 
an  emotional  <‘scape  when  the  appar¬ 
ent  English  patronization  of  all  things 
American  may  have  become  unendur¬ 


able.  She  says — “What  can  you  do 
with  people  like  that  except  to  go 
home  and  raise  hell  in  a  diary  ?” 

Anne  Lindbergh’s  Purpose 

In  Traveling — Anne  Lindliergh  went 
as  her  husbaml’s  companion,  but  in 
ad<lition  to  this  she  went  as  his  assist¬ 
ant  pilot.  She  also  t<X)k  complete 
charge  of  radio  communications. 

In  Writing  the  Diary — Anne  Lind- 
l>ergh  kept  her  diary  with  the  direct 
intention  of  ultimately  publishing  it. 
She  n*eorded  in  it  the  people  she  and 
Colonel  LindlKwgh  met,  the  places  at 
which  they  stayed,  the  preparations 
they  made  for  their  flights,  and  the 
various  flying  problems  which  they 
encountered.  She  wrote  a  permanent 
iword  of  an  experimental  and  explor¬ 
atory  period  in  aviation  wdiich  (as 
Colonel  Lindliergli  indicates  in  his 
Foreword  to  the  l>ook)  is  now  gone 
f(*rever. 

(Note' — It  must  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  consideration  of  these  two  very 
different  travel  diaries  that  Margaret 
Halsey  was  fundamentally  a  tourist 
whereas  Anne  LindbtTgh  was  funda¬ 
mentally'  an  explorer.  ) 

II — Description 
Description  of  Plares 
With  Malice  Toward  Some 

England — cities,  towns,  land.seapes, 
I' arks,  house  interiors. 

^fargaret  Halsey'  liked  the  English 
cathedrals,  the  streets  of  obi  towns, 
the  prolific  gri'cnness  of  the  English 
land.seapes,  the  riotous  red-richness  of 
tl.'C  English  gardens.  .  .  .  She  dis¬ 
liked  most  of  the  buildings  as.sociated 
with  modern  industrial  England  — 
the  factories,  the  hotels,  the  working¬ 
men’s  cottages,  the  railroad  stations. 
.  .  .  Inside  of  English  houses  she 
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geomed  to  have  liked  especially  the 
carefully-wrought,  upperclass  home 
furniture  of  the  18th  century  and  to 
have  disliked  the  hotel  and  commer¬ 
cial  furniture  of  the  IDth  and  20th 
centuries. 

Su'eden  and  Norway  —  buildings 
and  streets  and  waterways  of  the  city 
of  Stockholm  in  Sweden  .  .  .  the 
fjord  country  of  Norway. 

Margaret  Halsey  liked  virtually 
cver\^hing  al)out  the  city  of  Stock¬ 
holm.  To  her  it  was  a  truly  modern 
city.  .  .  .  She  was  rather  overwhelmed 
by  the  rugged  and  jagged  grandeur  of 
the  Norwegian  fjord  country  although 
toward  the  end  of  the  trip  she  became 
somewhat  bored  by  the  repetition  of 
the  same  landscape  pattern. 

France  —  Margaret  Halsey  visited 
Paris  and  Chartres  but  indulges  in 
very  little  description  of  things  in 
France. 

Listen,  the.  Wind 

SatUiago — shore  line  of  island;  vol¬ 
canic  hills;  occasional  valleys;  strag¬ 
gly  trees;  pebble-strewm  roads;  boats 
in  the  harbor;  center  square  and 
streets  of  town  (or  Praia,  the  capital 
of  Santiago)  ;  the  white  rollers  of  the 
sea. 

Anne  Lindbergh  disliked  almost 
everything  about  Santiago.  The  nat¬ 
ural  unattractiveness  of  the  island  was 
made  worse  by  the  constant  wind, 
dust,  and  heat.  (She  disliked  it  but 
did  not  condemn.) 

Bathurst  —  mathematical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  town’s  streets  and  squares ; 
surrounding  countryside;  l)oats  in  the 
harbor;  houses;  native-filled  avenues; 
private  gardens;  the  shimmering,  still 
water. 

Anne  Lindbergh  liked  Bathurst. 
Its  cleanliness  and  orderliness  were  a 


great  relief  after  the  dirt  and  confu¬ 
sion  of  Santiago. 

(Note — Santiago  and  Bathurst  are 
described  from  both  the  air  and  the 
ground. ) 

Over  Atlantic  Ocean  —  occasional 
glimpses  of  ocean  and  clouds  and  sky; 
some  passing  ships.  (There  is  but 
little  description  done  in  this  section, 
as  Mrs.  Lindbergh’s  mind  was  largely 
occupied  with  her  radio  communica¬ 
tions.) 

Things  Sought  in  Country  and 
City  Tjandscapea 
With  Malice  Toward  Some 

Margaret  Halsey  paid  relatively 
little  attention  to  the  form  and  color 
of  small  natural  things,  such  as  indi¬ 
vidual  flowers,  etc.  In  large  natural 
tilings  (such  as  lakes,  fields,  moun¬ 
tains,  waterfalls)  she  seems  to  have 
sought  either  for  color  or  grandeur  or 
for  both.  ...  In  things  of  man’s 
creation  (such  as  monuments  and 
buildings  and  cities)  she  sought 
things  having  either  historical  signi¬ 
ficance  or  those  showing  evidence  of 
a  progressive  civilization. 

There  is  considerable  heartiness  in 
the  e.xpression  of  both  her  likes  and 
dislikes. 

Listen,  the  Wind 

Anne  Lindbergh  (being  in  a  sense 
on  a  professional  trip)  sought  almost 
as  much  for  the  aviational  significance 
of  the  places  visited  as  she  did  for 
their  aesthetic  value.  .  .  .  She  com¬ 
ments,  however,  on  the  colors  of  most 
cf  the  things  she  saw  and  comments 
tK'casionally  on  their  forms. 

She  writes,  for  the  most  part,  with 
singular  detachment.  She  exhibits 
none  of  the  downright  heartiness  of 
approval  or  disapproval  that  Marga¬ 
ret  Halsey  shows. 
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Specific  Elements  Used  in 
Description 

With  Malice  Toward  Some 

Forms — Margaret  Halsey  never  at¬ 
tempts  to  give  the  exact  form  or  shape 
of  the  building  or  mountain  which  she 
happens  to  be  describing. 

Colors — Margaret  Halsey  uses  a 
somewhat  limited  number  of  color 
words  in  describing  natural  objects. 
Green  and  brown  seem  to  be  her  fa¬ 
vorite  colors.  (She  often  suggests 
rather  than  designates  her  colors.  She 
says  in  one  place  that  a  garden  was 
a  Saturnalia  of  blossom,  and  she  gives 
the  names  of  the  flowers  that  bloomed 
there,  but  she  doesn’t  really  mention 
n  single  flower’s  color).  ...  In  de¬ 
scribing  man-made  objeets  she  uses 
numerous  color  words. 

Sounds — Margaret  Halsey  uses  a 
limited  number  of  words  denoting 
sounds.  She  mentions  but  infre¬ 
quently  the  water  sounds  that  she 
must  have  heard  both  on  shipboard 
and  on  her  trip  through  the  fjord 
country.  She  says  next  to  nothing 
about  the  song  birds  of  England.  She 
makes  but  little  <5omment  about  the 
markedly  penetrating  noises  of  the 
strcH'ts  of  the  great  cities. 

Touches — Margaret  Halsey  gives 
little  or  nothing  of  the  impressions 
formcMl  by  hand  contact  with  objects, 
but  she  tells  frequently  of  general 
akin  sensations  in  describing  the  cold, 
penetrating  dampness  of  the  English 
climate. 

Listen,  the  Wind 

Forms — Anne  Lindbergh  gives  lit¬ 
tle  description  of  the  forms  or  shapes 
of  things,  but  what  description  she 
does  give  is  usually  that  seen  from 
the  air. 


Colors — Anne  Lindbergh  uses  many 
cc'lor  words.  She  uses  them  for  both 
large  and  small  objects  and  for  both 
natural  and  man-made  objects. 

Sounds  —  Anne  Lindbergh  fre¬ 
quently  uses  sp<H?ific  sound  words. 

She  refers  constantly  to  the  sounds  of 
the  motor,  of  the  sea,  of  the  wind. 

Touches — Anne  Lindbergh  (lescribes 
comparatively  much  of  what  is  dis¬ 
covered  by  her  sense  of  touch,  or  hand 
contact.  She  describes  the  entire  in¬ 
terior  of  her  “little  room”  on  the  plane 
by  the  way  its  ribl)ed  walls  and  its 
mechanical  contents  felt  to  her  grop-  j 
ing  hands  in  the  darkne.ss  during  the  ; 
night  flight  to  South  America.  Anne 
Lindbt‘rgh  also  gives  considerable  skin 
sensation  in  describing  the  heat  of 
Santiago,  and  the  stifling  humidity  of 
llathurst. 

('omparison  of  Authors  in  Methods 
of  Description 

Neither  Margaret  Halsey  nor  Anne 
Lindbergh  gives  any  real  amount  of 
space  to  description.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  fifty  pages,  all  told,  of  straight  I 

descriptive  work  in  the  two  books  com-  | 

bined.  Neither  author  ever  photo¬ 
graphs  anything;  that  is,  neither  au¬ 
thor  describes  anything  in  great  de 
tail.  Both  authors  use  colors  in  their 
descriptions  although  Anne  l.ind-  | 

l)orgh’8  use  of  them  is  more  specific  j 

than  is  Margaret  Halsey’s.  Jioth  use 
sounds,  although  Anne  Lindlx'rgh  uses  j 
them  much  more  frequently  than  does 
^largaret  Halsey.  Both  use  skin  | 

sensations  (temperature,  humidity, 
etc.)  about  equally,  but  Anne  Lind- 
l)ergh  uses  the  sense  of  hand-touch 
considerably  more  than  does  Afargaret 
Halsey.  Both  use  odors;  the  brussels 
sprouts  mentioned  by  ^fargaret  Hal-  1 
sey  give  the  reader  a  very  unenthusi- 
astic  notion  of  a  certain  type  of  Eng-  j 
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lish  boarding  house,  while  the  gaso¬ 
line  fumes  commented  on  by  Anne 
Lindbergh  certainly  do  nothing  to 
make  the  sultry  harbor  at  Bathurst 
the  type  of  place  where  the  reader 
would  care  to  spend  a  summer  after¬ 
noon. 

Anne  Lindbergh  writes  her  descrip¬ 
tions  with  forethought  and  care, 
whereas  Margaret  Halsey  usually  be¬ 
comes  so  stimulated  by  the  scene  be¬ 
fore  her  that  instead  of  trying  to  use 
carefully  chosen  words  to  describe  it, 
she  spends  most  of  her  time  in  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  enthusiasm  which  it  has 
htirre<l  up  in  her. 

Description  of  People 
]Yi{h  Malice  Toward  Some 

National  or  Pacia}  Types — Marga¬ 
ret  Halsey  never  attempts  to  give  a 
broad  picture  of  the  English,  or  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  or  French  type  of  people. 

Probably  the  nearest  she  comes  to 
such  a  description  is  when  she  says 
that  there  w’crc  so  many  tall  blond 
men  in  Sweden  that  they  seemed  to 
grow'  on  trees. 

Individuals — ^fargaret  Halsey  nev- 
ci  gives  a  highly  detailed  description 
of  the  people  whom  she  personally 
met.  She  never  gives  the  full  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  face,  feature  by  feature.  She 
is  inclined,  in  her  description  of  peo¬ 
ple,  to  make  some  brief  comment  on 
one  or  tw’o  of  their  features  and  then 
fo  add  to  this  some  interpretive  re¬ 
marks  concerning  their  character. 

She  says — “^frs.  Hayes  is  a  small, 
sharp-eyed  woman  who  looks  aa  if  she 
had  been  hung  up  on  a  rafter  to  dry, 
like  bacon.”  —  “The  Parson’s  wife 
comes  in  smiling,  breathing  poise  like 
garlic,  but  eyes  so  hard  and  antagonis¬ 
tic  I  can  almost  see  dotted  lines  con¬ 
verging  on  me.”  —  “Phyllis  has  blue 


eyes  and  red,  red  cheeks  and  she  is  so 
clean  she  shimmers.  When  I  was  pi¬ 
loted  into  the  kitchen  to  look  her  over 
she  blushed  like  a  well-trained  sun¬ 
rise.”  —  “The  Vinnicambes  are  a  tall, 
timid  old  c*ouple,  he  strikingly  hand¬ 
some  under  shock  of  white  hair,  she 
gaunt  and  silent  and  badly  dressed, 
but  lean  brown  face  full  of  an  idea  of 
the  quality  of  life.”  —  “Even  when 
Henry  is  in  the  best  of  health,  his 
pallor  and  his  thin  cheeks  give  him 
the  air  of  a  man  quietly  bleeding  to 
death  and  politely  saying  nothing 
about  it,  and  when  he  is  ailing,  he 
merely  grows  a  notch  or  two  more  pre- 
Raphaelite.” 

Listen,  the  Vlind 

National  or  Racial  Types  —  Anne 
Lindbergh  gives  no  broad  description 
of  the  native  (black)  people  of  either 
Santiago  or  Bathurst. 

Individuals — Anne  Lindbergh  gives 
no  detailed  descriptions  of  any  of  the 
individuals  she  met.  In  her  only  real 
portraits  (there  are  three  of  them) 
she  goes  into  some  small  details,  men¬ 
tioning  costume,  and  Iwdily  as  well 
as  facial  appearance.  Of  the  radio 
chief  of  Santiago  she  says — “The  man 
was  a  Negro.  No — perhaps  not.  He 
had  finely  chiseled  features,  not  broad 
and  thick  like  the  two  boys.  But  he 
was  very  dark,  with  almost  a  blue 
tinge  of  his  skin.  And  he  was  so  thin 
and  long  that  his  nicely  cut  and 
brushed  dark  suit  hung  on  him  list¬ 
lessly  as  though  on  a  rack.”  —  Of  his 
wife  she  says — “The  girl  was  thin  al¬ 
so,  and  wore  a  clumsy  sun  helmet 
on  her  head  which  looked  as  though 
it  might  extinguish  her  like  the  snuf¬ 
fer  of  a  candle.  It  was  probably  a 
man’s  sun  helmet,  too  heavy  for  that 
sweet  sallow  little  face.”  —  Of  the 
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French  mechanic  at  Santiago  ahc  says 
—  “His  face,  pale  and  fleshy  under 
the  green-shaded  sun  helmet,  was  also 
perspiring.  He  had  on  an  old  brown 
sweater,  full  of  holes  and  badly  stained 
under  the  arms.  His  baggy  trousers 
were  held  up  by  a  lx*lt  drawn  too 
tightly  around  a  fat  stomach.” 

(Note.  —  Colonel  Lindbergh's  per- 
8<‘nality  is  indicated  but  his  appear¬ 
ance  is  not  described.) 

Comparison  of  Authors  in  Description 
of  People 

Neither  Margaret  Halsey  nor  Anne 
Lindl)ergh  attempts  to  give  practically 
any  description  of  racial  or  national 
types.  Concerning  their  respective 
descriptions  of  individuals  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  two  authors,  since  Margaret 
Halsey  describes  probably  forty  or 
fifty  people  and  Anne  Lindbergh  de¬ 
scribes  only  three. 

Anne  Lindbergh  naturally  gives  a 
fuller  picture  of  the  few  people  she 
describes  than  does  Margaret  Halsey 
of  any  of  the  many  whom  she  de- 
.serilws. 

The  methods  of  the  two  authors  are 
quite  different.  Anne  Lindbergh,  for 
instance,  does  not  use  facial  features 
(eyes,  nose,  mouth)  in  her  descrip¬ 
tions,  whereas  Margaret  Halsey  does. 
Anne  Lindbergh  seems  rather  to  see 
the  persons  as  a  whole  (face,  body, 
costume)  and  to  describe  them  in 
terms  of  the.se  three  aspects  with  less 
emphasis  on  facial  appearance  (with 
the  exception  of  complexion)  than  on 
the  appearance  of  body  and  costume. 
Further,  Anne  Lindbergh  seems  to 
try  to  write  with  impartiality,  obvi¬ 
ously  trying  hard  to  descriln'  the  per¬ 
sons  as  they  might  have  looked  to  any 
one.  Margaret  Halsey  works  in  a  dif¬ 


ferent  manner.  She  8«*ems  either  to 
like  or  dislike  everybody  whom  she 
describes.  Then,  having  already 
formed  an  opinion  of  their  personali¬ 
ties  Ix'fore  she  writes  her  descriptions, 
she  is  apparently  inclined  to  find  in 
their  faces  the  features  that  justify 
her  already-formed  notion  of  their 
personalities.  Thus  a  woman  who 
.seemed  to  her  to  Iw  steely  and  suspi¬ 
cious  l)ecomes  a  woman  with  whose 
mouth  (.set  in  the  w'oods  as  a  trap) 
hunters  might  catch  l)ears.  Another 
woman.  Puritanically  shocked  at  Mar¬ 
garet  Halsey’s  drinking  of  a  glass  of 
port  wine,  becomes  a  woman  whose 
eyebrow’s  w’cre  lifted  .so  high  in  moral 
di.sapproval  that  they  (plus  the  rest 
of  her  face)  seemed  about  to  be 
snatched  up  to  heaven,  like  Elijah. 

Ill  —  Observations 

Observations  on  Food  and  Clothing 
With  Malice  Toward  Some 

Food — French,  Scandinavian,  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Margaret  Halsey  says  a  little  about 
French  food,  rather  more  about  Scan¬ 
dinavian  food  (the  Sw'edish  being  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Noiwvegian),  and  a  great 
deal  about  English  food.  .  .  .  She 
liked  English  meat,  bread,  butter, 
jam,  tea,  cream,  and  strawberries.... 
She  disliked  English  coffee,  soup, 
cake,  pie,  and  vegetables. 

Some  of  her  most  amusing  com¬ 
ments  are  made  concerning  English 
food  and  the  low’  temperature  at  which 
it  often  reached  the  table.  Her  criti¬ 
cism  here  is  entirely  non-serious.  She 
is  having  a  lark  with  the  English. 

She  says:  “The  breakfasts  are  evi¬ 
dently  prepared  in  the  evening  and 
fanned  all  night.”  —  “The  blower- 
offers  are  the  twelve  people  w’ho  stand 
on  either  side  of  the  kitchen  door  in 
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any  English  hotel  and  blow  on  the 
fo^  as  it  comes  out,  just  in  ease 
there  should  he  any  traitorous  vestige 
of  heat  left  in  it.”  —  “The  soup,  thin, 
dark  nud  utterly  savorless,  tasted  as 
if  it  had  Ix'en  drained  out  of  an  um¬ 
brella  stand.”  —  “English  piecrust 
can  be  eaten,  hut  it  definitely  does  not 
come  under  the  head  of  sensual  indul¬ 
gence.” — 

Clofhhifj — English. 

^fargaret  Halsey  confines  her  com¬ 
ments  on  clothes  almost  exclusively  to 
those  worn  by  the  English.  She  thinks 
that  the  English  men  she  saw  were 
well  dressed,  but  that  the  English 
women  were,  for  the  most  part,  in¬ 
credibly  frumpish. 

She  says:  “The  rooms  were  filled 
with  well-fed,  well-washed,  well- 
groomed  men  and  with  a  quantity  of 
women  who  looked  as  if  they  had 
changed  clothes  with  one  another,  just 
for  a  lark.”  —  “There  must  be  thou¬ 
sands  of  British  females  every  year 
who  are  al>sent-mindedly  collected  by 
the  laundrvman.”  —  “I  have  a  theory 
about  their  hats.  I  think  they  keep 
them  suspended  on  pulleys  from  the 
bedroom  ceiling  and  w'hen  they  want 
to  put  one  on,  they  go  and  stand  di¬ 
rectly  under  it,  pull  a  rope,  and  it 
drops  do^^m,  smack,  squarely  on  top 
of  the  head.  Then,  without  touching 
a  finger  to  it,  they  march  out  of  the 
house.” 

Margaret  Halsey’s  criticism  of  Eng¬ 
lish  clothing  is  obviously  non-serious. 
She  probably  chuckled  as  she  wrote 
it.  There  is  no  malice  here. 

Listen,  the  Wind 

Food  and  Clothing 

Anne  Lindbergh  says  next  to  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  food  in  either  Santiago 
or  Bathurst.  She  hardly  gets  beyond 


the  mention  of  tea  and  coffee.  Con¬ 
cerning  clothing,  she  says  that  in  San¬ 
tiago  almost  all  of  the  native  women 
w'ore  red  bandannas,  ragged  calico 
skirts  and  shirtwaists,  and  that  those 
of  them  who  w'ere  pregnant  wore  wide 
heavy  belts  about  the  hips  and  alxlo- 
men.  —  She  tells  us  that  in  Bathurst 
the  women  also  w’ore  calico  skirts; 
moreover,  some  of  them  had  nothing 
on  save  these  calico  skirts  and  the 
bandannas  on  their  heads.  She  says 
that  the  negro  men  of  Bathurst  wore 
European  shirts  and  a  variety  of  head 
coverings  —  sun  helmets,  fezzes,  and 
straw  basket-hats.  .  .  .  She  merely 
mentions  in  passing  the  light,  cool, 
summer  dresses  of  the  women  of  the 
official  class.  She  does  not  describe 
the  clothing  of  the  white  men  at  all. 

Comparison  of  Authors  on  Food 
and  Clothing 

Margaret  Halsey’s  comments  on 
food  and  clothing  are  given  rather 
fully  and  are  written  in  a  bright  and 
jolly  mood.  She  is,  in  this  section  of 
her  book,  very  “kitchen-minded”  but 
comically  so.  She  saw  the  farcical 
aspects  of  unimaginative  cooking,  of 
ice^old  service,  and  of  trollopy  cloth¬ 
ing.  This  is  probably  the  best  section 
of  her  book.  .  .  .  Anne  Lindbergh, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  interested 
in  food,  is  not  interested  in  clothes 
(at  least,  certainly  not  as  to  w’hether 
they  are  w'orn  with  smartness  or  not 
by  dusky  African  women)  and  is  not 
the  least  bit  inclined  to  be  humorous. 

Observations  on  Customs  and  Manners 
With  Malice  Toward  Some 

England — Of  the  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  three  countries  visited, 
Margaret  Halsey  discusses  those  of 
England  at  considerably  the  greatest 
length. 
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Margaret  Halsey  liked  the  polite¬ 
ness  of  Knplish  men  and  women  (‘‘un- 
pentrv”  as  well  as  gentry)  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  English  children;  she 
liked  the  placid  smoothness  of  Eng¬ 
lish  hospitality;  she  liked  the  English 
conception  of  leisure;  she  liked  the 
smiling  courtesy  with  which  all  serv¬ 
ice  was  performed ;  she  liked  the 
heartiness  with  which  the  poorer 
(lasses  enjoyed  themselves. 

She  disliked  the  dull  and  grim 
hhiglish  Sabbath;  she  disliked  the 
English  (*nvy  of  America;  she  disliked 
the  average  English  conversation 
which,  she  says,  concerned  itself  with 
nothing  except  scenery  and  the  w’eath- 
er;  she  disliked  the  caste  system  of 
England;  she  disliked  English  reserve 
which  to  her  w’as  a  death-in-life  af¬ 
fair;  she  disliked  the  assumed  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority  of  English  men 
toward  all  women;  she  disliked  the 
English  upper-class  uiiwullingness  to 
notice  the  bad  w’orking  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  some  of  the  facto¬ 
ries;  she  disliked  the  smugness  of 
English  morality;  she  disliked  the 
scarcity  of  genuine  laughter  among 
the  English  upper  classes. 

Listen,  the  Wind 

SanHago  and  Bathurst  —  Anne 
T.indbergh  scarcely  mentions  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  manners  of  Santiago  and 
Hathurst.  Of  those  of  Santiago  about 
all  she  remembers  is  that  everything 
w’as  pervaded  by  a  feeling  of  over¬ 
whelming  inertia,  and  that  all  possible 
ambition  and  activity  were  ruined  by 
the  heat,  dust,  and  choking  W’Ind.  .  .  . 

the  customs  and  manners  of  Bath¬ 
urst  she  tells  us  next  to  nothing,  al¬ 
though  she  clearly  indicates  that  life 
there  was  well  organized,  and  that 
considerable  general  activity  was  go¬ 


ing  on.  Anne  Lindbergh’s  time  at 
Bathurst  w’as  largely  taken  up  in  help¬ 
ing  her  husband  prepare  for  the  com¬ 
ing  flight  to  South  ^\merica. 

Comparison  of  Authors  on  Customs 
and  }fanners 

A  comparison  of  the  observations  on 
customs  and  manners  of  the  tw’o  au- 
tors  is  virtually  impossible  since 
Anne  Lindbergh  gives  this  section  of 
her  book  so  little  attention.  Probably 
a  safe  comment  would  Ix’  that  while 
Anne  Lindbergh  does  not,  lxH5ause  of 
one  reason  or  other,  comment  on  the 
customs  and  manners  of  Santiago  and 
Bathurst  (she  was  in  the  tw’o  places 
only  nine  days  in  all)  nevertheless 
sLe  would,  undoubtedly,  had  she  com¬ 
mented  at  all,  have  done  so  in  the  de¬ 
tached  manner  of  a  historian — ^with¬ 
out  personal  approval  or  disapproval. 

.  .  .  ^fargaret  Halsey,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  tells  us  what  English 
customs  and  manners  are,  but  also 
how’  much  or  how’  very  little  she 
thinks  of  them. 

IV.  Character  of  Afthors 
Margaret  TlaJsey 

^largaret  Halsey  likes  good  food, 
comfortable  shelter,  and  modern  do¬ 
mestic  conveniences.  She  shouts  aloud 
for  them,  and  she  groans  to  high  hea- 
\en  w’hen  she  doesn’t  get  them.  She 
l)elieves  in  the  intell(*ctual  enjuality  of 
men  and  w’omen  and  she  thinks  that 
.“(X’ial  discourse  between  them  should 
bear  evidence  of  this.  She  constantly 
(although  indirectly)  lauds  tolerance 
and  she  reserves  her  sharpest  barbs 
for  those  who  are  morally  priggish  or 
sociallv  snobbish.  She  is  interested 
in  most  cultural  and  artistic  things 
although  she  is  evidently  more  con¬ 
cerned,  in  this  particular  book,  with 
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the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  archi¬ 
tecture  than  she  is  with  those  of  lit¬ 
erature  or  music. 

She  is  quick-witted,  observing,  fun- 
loving.  Although  she  is  at  times  both 
vulgar  and  profane  (comically  vulgar 
and  comically  profane)  she  never  gives 
the  impression  of  being  an  ill-bred  or 
uncouth  person.  She  is  obviously 
generous  toward  those  who  have  not 
had  her  luck  or  her  opportunities  in 
life. 

Anne  Lindbergh 

Anne  Lindbergh  reveals  herself  not 
only  as  a  practical,  hard-working,  un¬ 
complaining  girl,  but  also  as  a  dream¬ 
er  and  a  poet. 

Although  she  had  trudged  wearily 
up  and  down  the  barren  hills  of  San¬ 
tiago,  although  she  had  suffered 
through  day  after  day  of  intolerable 
dust  and  heat,  although  she  had  sat 
for  hours  tense  and  cramped  in  her 
little  radio  room,  on  the  plane — ^yet 
not  once  does  she  write  a  line  of  com¬ 
plaint  or  of  martyrdom.  The  Anne 
Lindbergh  who  flies  the  skies  with 
Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh  shows  her¬ 
self  to  ho  a  person  of  both  courage 
and  competence — a  rare  assistant  for 
any  aviator  to  have. 

But  there  is  also  another  Anne 
Lindbergh.  This  is  the  one  who,  when 
the  immediate  and  realistic  task  be¬ 
fore  her  has  been  finished,  slips  quiet¬ 
ly  away  into  a  world  of  imagination 
and  romance.  She  is  the  Anne  Lind¬ 
bergh  who,  in  such  leisure  moments, 
recalls  the  fairyland  in  w-nicL  oko  has 
spent  so  many  hours  of  her  childhood, 
who  remembers  the  magic  verses 
which  she  has  read  in  her  books  of 
poetry,  and  who  reconstructs  in  mem¬ 
ory  the  placea  of  enchantment  which 
she  has  visited  in  yesteryear’s  travels 
— the  Spanish  desert  forts,  the  orien¬ 


tal  bazaars,  the  tented  Arabian  cities. 
This  Anne  Lindbergh  is  a  dreamer 
and  a  poet. 

V  —  Adventure 
With  Afaliee  Toward  Some 

Margaret  Halsey  has  no  adventure 
in  her  book  whatsoever.  She  might 
have  had  some  adventure  when  once, 
during  a  walk,  she  found  herself  alone 
in  a  field  with  a  bull.  But  the  bull 
did  not  charge  and  no  excitement  oc¬ 
curred.  Also,  she  might  have  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  death  had  the 
rocks  which  threatened  to  roll  down 
the  Norwegian  hillside  onto  the  road 
actually  done  so.  But  the  rocks  stood 
fast.  Margaret  Halsey  writes  of  both 
situations  in  a  comic  vein. 

Listen,  the  Wind 

Anne  Lindbergh  has  no  death- 
threatening  situations  in  her  book  but 
she  has  many  exciting  adventures. 
The  descent  on  the  rough  sea  at  San¬ 
tiago,  the  several  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  off  the  water  at  Bath¬ 
urst,  and  the  sixteen-hour  flight  over 
the  Atlantic  through  the  night  are 
thrilling  events. 

(Note  1 — Anne  Lindbergh’s  abso¬ 
lute  unwillingness  to  resort  to  any 
hokum  adventure  is  most  commend¬ 
able.  How  differently  would  Richard 
Halliburton  have  reported  that  same 
flight!  And  think  of  what  a  Hearst 
flying  reporter  would  have  done  with 
Anne  Lindbergh’s  material !  .  .  . 

Wouldn’t  the  plane’s  motor,  in  mid- 
^♦lantic,  have  started  missing?  — 

ouldn  t  tue  f>ionp  have  gradually  lost 
elevation  until  it  was  sKiux^rn^  alon^ 
only  three  feet  above  the  waves  ? 
Wouldn’t  the  sea  have  been  swarming 
w’ith  sharks  all  endowed  with  three  or 
four  rows  of  teeth?  And  finally,  just 
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when  the  plane  was  only  one  inch 
pl)Ove  the  tops  of  the  highest  waves, 
wouldn’t  the  motor  have  started  to 
function  regularly  again  and  wouldn’t 
the  plane  then  have  climbed  once 
more  to  its  regular  elevation  of  1500 
feet  ?  .  .  .  Anne  Lindbergh  refuses 
to  indulge  in  such  journalistic  imag¬ 
inings.) 

(Note  2 — Although  it  can  hardly 
be  called  adventure  yet  one  of  the 
most  exciting  moments  in  the  whole 
Lindbergh  flight  was  when,  after 
many  efforts,  Anne  Lindbergh  finally 
succeeded  in  making  contact  with  the 
distant  radio  station  on  the  coast  of 
South  America.  She  makes  a  fine 
climax  to  it  when  she  writes — “Across 
an  ocean  and  through  the  night,  my 
name!”) 

Comparison  and  Contrast 

Margaret  Halsey  has  no  adventure 
to  relate,  since  she  was  traveling  in 
comfort  as  a  tourist.  Anne  Lindbergh 
does  have  adventure  since  she  was 
traveling  as  an  explorer.  She  tells 
about  it  dramatically  but  sincerely. 

VI  —  Style 
Margaret  Uaisey 

Although  Ikfargaret  Halsey  writes, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  manner  which 
is  markedly  careless  (there  probably 
being  not  a  single  artistically  written 
page  in  the  whole  book),  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  she  rarely  fails  to  write 
brightly  and  interestingly.  She  is  a 
casual  and  impulsive  stylist  but  a 
lively  one. 

Jjpj.  dcsormt'^***  places  as  w’ell 
oo  Lv,*  comments  on  the  customs  and 
manners  and  peoples  of  other  lands 
are  only  fairly  written.  She  never 
rises  to  any  lyrical  heights,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  great  her  enthusiasm  for  the 


scene  before  her.  Further,  although 
she  has  no  opportunity  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  she  can  write  prose 
with  a  gripping  narrative  quality  to 
it,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose, 
from  what  she  has  already  indicated 
of  her  general  writing  talents,  that 
she  cannot  do  so. 

Finally,  she  is,  in  some  of  her  writ¬ 
ing,  manneristic  to  an  extreme  degree. 
She  uses  the  comparison  method 
(often  involving  the  use  of  simile) 
so  frequently  in  telling  about  people 
and  places  and  things  that  one  some¬ 
times  wonders  why  so  keen  a  natural 
critic  as  she  did  not  poke  a  bit  of  fun 
at  her  own  stylistic  uninventiveness. 
.  .  .  Similarly,  she  introduces  her 
humorous  comments  over  and  over 
again  by  such  words  as  “like,”  “as,” 
“as  if,”  and  “as  though.”  .  .  .  She 
reveals  another  writing  mannerism  in 
her  dogged  detennination  to  squeeze 
at  least  one  funny  remark  into  the 
chronicle  of  each  day.  This  often  re¬ 
sults  in  the  appearance  of  a  very  la- 
l)ored  joke  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
day’s  recording.  (Note. — These  tail- 
end  comedy  comments  may,  of  course, 
have  been  added  by  her  after  the  di¬ 
ary  was  written  —  although  before 
publication — in  order  to  answer  the 
heart-rending  implorations  of  Brer 
Simon  and  Brer  Schuster  [her  very 
wide-awake  publishers],  for  more 
humor  and,  consequently,  more  poten¬ 
tial  sales.) 

How  then,  with  these  many  obvi- 
Olio  £<kxjl  Us  in  her  style,  does  l^fargaret 
Halsey  manage  to  write  so  generally 
interesting  a  book  ?  What  gifts  must 
she  possess  to  enable  her  to  write  a 
best  seller?  Part  of  the  answer  lies 
in  her  ability  to  write,  at  times,  come¬ 
dy  lines  with  most  amusing  felicity 
of  phrase.  Part  of  it  lies  in  the  grand 
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gusto  with  which  she  pens  many  of 
her  damnations  of  English  food, 
clothes,  and  social  customs.  Part  of 
it  also  lies  in  the  fact  that  even  when 
she  is  writing  most  awkwardly  and 
carelessly  she  is  able  to  impart  to  her 
sentences  the  anticipatory  suggestion 
that  something  funny  is  coming  very 
soon. 

Anne  Lindbergh 

Anne  Lindbergh  writes  in  a  manner 
which  is  artistic  throughout.  Her 
book  bears  every  mark  of  having  been 
written  and  rewritten. 

Anne  Lindbergh  achieves  some  of 
her  best  stylistic  effects  by  the  use  of 
certain  devices  which  she  has  made 
peculiarly  her  own.  These  devices 
are:  the  repetition  of  words,  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  pictures,  the  use  of  ques¬ 
tions,  the  use  of  parentheses,  the  use 
of  dialogue.  (It  must  be  said  that 
most  of  these  devices  could  be  effec¬ 
tively  used  only  in  a  short  book  such 
as  Listen,  the  Wind.) 

The  repetition  of  words:  “crash, 
crash,  crash”  (the  plane  descending 
on  the  tops  of  the  rough  waves  at  San¬ 
tiago);  “spank,  spank,  spank”  (the 
plane  on  the  step  of  the  waves,  trying 
to  get  off) ;  “bang,  bang,  bang”  (the 
sharp  blows  being  rained  on  the  tops 
of  the  gasoline  cans  to  open  them)  ; 
“journey-proud,  journey-proud,  jour¬ 
ney-proud”  (the  childhood  memory 
which  always  comes  back  to  her  when 
she  is  about  to  go  on  a  journey) ; 
“ping,  ping,  ping”  (the  drumming  of 
her  finger  nails  as  she  awaited  their 
departure  from  Bathurst) ;  etc. 

The  repetition  of  pictures:  the 
rollers  in  the  harbor  at  Santiago;  the 
weary  figure  of  Anne  as  she  climbed 
again  and  again  the  hill  at  Santiago; 
the  bending  and  straightening  body  of 


Colonel  Lindbergh  as  he  rowed  the 
small  boat  in  the  harbor  at  Santiago; 
etc. 

The  use  of  dialogue — In  using  dia¬ 
logue  Anne  Lindbergh  seeks  to  vital¬ 
ize  the  information  which  she  desires 
to  give  the  reader  concerning  the 
equipping  and  navigating  of  the  plane. 
If  this  information  were  written  in 
straight,  solid  expositional  paragraphs 
it  would  probably  be  very  dull  read¬ 
ing.  Hence  Anne  Lindbergh  puts  the 
information  into  the  form  of  talk  be¬ 
tween  herself  and  Lindbergh.  No  ex- 
flmples  need  be  given  of  this. 

The  use  of  questions — These  ques¬ 
tions  are  used  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  essential  information  through 
the  answers  to  them :  “How  much 
water  have  we  got  ?  .  .  .  “Aren’t 
you  taking  the  anchor  ?”  .  .  .  “Well, 
when  is  there  a  wind  ?”  etc.  (The 
use  of  questions  might  easily  be  listed 
as  a  subdivision  under  dialogue.) 

The  use  of  parentheses — These  pa¬ 
rentheses  are  used  to  indicate  Anne 
Lindbergh’s  thoughts  concerning  pos¬ 
sible  doubts  or  dangers:  (“And  if  we 
push  the  engine?”)  .  .  .  (“Forced 
landing  at  sea?”)  .  .  .  (“And  the 
moon  might  be  covered  by  clouds 
when  we  get  there  .  .  .”),  etc. 

The  use  of  implicit  sentences — Sen¬ 
tences  wherein  a  single  word  or  two 
may  stand  for  the  meaning  of  the 
whole:  “Sparks  from  the  exhaust” 
(meaning  that  many  sparks  were  com¬ 
ing  from  the  exhaust  pipe)  .  .  . 
“Not  yet — spank — almost”  (meaning 
that  the  plane  was  not  yet  off  the 
water  but  was  almost  off)  .  .  .  “Splut¬ 
ter,  choke  —  the  engine  ?”  (meaning 
that  there  was  a  spluttering  and  chok¬ 
ing  of  the  engine — and  that  something 
seemed  to  be  the  matter  with  it.) 
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Comparison  of  the  Authors  on  Style 

Anne  Lindbergh’s  work  seems  to  be 
superior  to  Margaret  Halsey’s  in  most 
of  the  customarily  considered  aspects 
cf  style.  Although  Margaret  Halsey’s 
comments  on  food  and  clothing  are 
often  written  with  great  comic  gusto 
and  her  remarks  on  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  are  occasionally  stated  with 
barbed  skill,  her  style  as  a  whole  lacks 
both  variety  and  distinction.  Anne 
Lindbergh’s  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
l)ear8  all  the  marks  of  artistic  writing 
talent. 

Margaret  Halsey  does  virtually  no 
effective  IvTical  writing.  Even  when 
she  describes  the  loveliest  of  English 
landscapes  or  the  most  impressive  of 
Norwegian  fjords  her  style  seems  to 
lack  lyrical  l)eautv.  One  would  think 
that  it  should  inherently  have  it  then. 
Anne  Lindl)ergh,  on  the  contrary,  ap¬ 
proaches  lyricism  whenever  she  is 
moved  by  either  the  beauty  actually 
l»efore  her  or  by  the  Ix'auty  she  re¬ 
members  from  the  past. 

Margaret  Halsey  has  no  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  intense  narrative  writing  since 
she  participated  in  no  exciting  expe¬ 
riences.  She  may  or  may  not  have 
that  stylistic  gift.  Anne  Lindl)ergh 
has  it  without  doubt.  The  struggles 
of  the  plane  to  get  off  the  flat  sea  at 
Eathurst  are  all  written  wdth  unusual 
narrative  skill. 

VII  —  General  Comparison  of 
Aithors 

Similarities 

Margaret  Halsey  and  Anne  Lind- 
l)ergh  are  both  young  women ;  lx)th 
traveling  w’ith  professional  husbands; 
loth  college  graduates  (Margaret  Hal¬ 
sey,  Skidmore;  Anne  Lindbergh, 
Smith) ;  both  English  majors  w’hen  in 
college;  both  interested  in  cultural 
things;  both  gentlewomen. 


Dissimilarities 

Margaret  Halsey  was  traveling  for 
pleasure;  Anne  Lindbergh  w’as  travel¬ 
ing  for  science.  .  .  .  M.  II.  is  fun 
loving;  A.  L.  serious.  .  .  .  M.  H.  is 
satirical;  A.  L.  never  satirical.  .  .  . 
M.  11.  inclined  to  socdal  criticism; 
A.  L.  not  inclined  to  social  criticism, 

.  .  .  M.  H.  makes  much  comment  on 
food  and  clothes;  A.  L.  no  comment 
on  food  and  but  little  on  clothes.  .  .  . 
M.  II.  indulges  in  much  comedy  about 
her  husband ;  A.  L.  very  serious  about 
husband.  .  .  .  M.  H.  has  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  domesticity;  A.  L.  has  few. 

.  .  .  M.  H.  is  almost  alw'ays  personal 
in  reactions;  A.  L.  rarely  personal. 

.  .  .  M.  H.  witty,  A.  L.  never  witty. 

.  .  .  M.  H.  explosive;  A.  L.  never 
explosive. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  Anne  Lind¬ 
bergh  is  often  poetic;  Margaret  Hal¬ 
sey  rarely  poetic.  ...  A.  L.  indulges 
in  reminiscences  of  past  travels; 
M.  H.  has  had  no  past  travels.  .  .  . 
A.  L.  much  use  of  sounds  and  cxjlors; 
M.  11.  little  use  of  sounds  and  limited 
use  of  colors.  ...  A.  L.  much  use 
of  day  dreams;  M.  II.  virtually  no 
use  of  day  dreams.  ...  A.  L.  consid¬ 
erable  use  of  childhood  memories; 
^1.  II.  little  use  of  childhood  memo¬ 
ries.  ...  A.  L.  considerable  use  of 
solih^juy;  .M.  II.  no  use  of  soliloquy. 
...  A.  L.  much  use  of  dialogue; 
M.  H.  very  little  use  of  dialogue.  .  .  . 
A.  L.  occasional  use  of  night  scenes; 
M.  II.  almost  no  night  scenes.  .  .  . 
A.  L.  considerable  description  of  street 
scenes — crow'ds  in  motion,  etc. ;  ^1.  H. 
frequent  description  of  the  appearance 
t)f  the  streets  themselves  but  no  com¬ 
ment  on  people  in  them.  .  .  .  A.  L 
some  philosophic  comment  on  time, 
space,  waiting;  M.  II.  no  philosophic 
comment.  ...  A.  L.  considerable 
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use  of  “implicit”  (partially  written) 
Fentence;  M.  H.  negligible  use  of 
“implicit”  sentence.  .  .  .  A.  L.  lim¬ 
ited  and  artistic  use  of  comparison 
and  simile  in  description;  M.  H.  ex¬ 
cessive  and  wearisome  use  of  compari¬ 
son  and  simile.  .  .  .  A.  L.  a  careful 
stylist;  M.  H.  a  careless  stylist. 

(Note — Probably  the  best  thing  in 
Margaret  Halsey’s  book  is  her  wit; 
the  poorest  thing  her  style.  Probably 
the  best  thing  in  Anne  Lindbergh’s 
book  is  her  style;  the  poorest  thing 
her  occasional  indulgence  in  philoso¬ 
phic  speculation.) 

VIII  —  Brief  Final  Judgment 

irtV^  }faUce  Toward  Some  is  a 
sprightly  but  hap-hazardly  written 
book,  containing  much  attractive  chat¬ 
ter  about  the  landscapes,  cities,  peo¬ 
ples,  and  customs  of  the  countries 
(especially  England)  visited,  and 
spiced  every  now  and  then  by  witty 
comments  of  considerable  originality. 

lAsten,  the  Wind  is  a  serious  book, 
very  well  written,  containing  interest¬ 
ing  information  about  the  places  vis¬ 
ited,  the  people  met,  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  making  a  prolonged 
sea-plane  flight,  and  giving  a  fine  por¬ 
trait  of  its  thoughtful  and  poetic 
author. 

Critical  Postscript 

To  offset  the  possibility  of  any 
reader’s  thinking  that  the  critical 
judgment  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
analysis  is  a  final  and  unassailable 
jidgment,  I  append  the  following 
comments  from  critics  who  directly 
disagree  with  me  in  some  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  I  have  expressed  on  With  Malice 
Toward  Some. 

The  first  dissenting  comment  is 
from  a  colleague: 

I  do  not  agree  with  your  state¬ 


ment  that  With  Malice  Toward 
Some  shows  evidence  of  having  been 
written  with  marked  carelessness. 
If  anything,  the  book  indicates  to 
me  that  it  has  been  over-wrought 
rather  than  under-wrought.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  do  not  agree  with  some 
of  your  criteria  on  style.  You  say 
that  one  of  the  author’s  principal 
defects  is  that  she  is  not  lyrical 
when  describing  landscapes.  This 
implies  that  the  landscapes  them¬ 
selves  are  innately  lyrical  and  can¬ 
not  be  properly  described  by  any 
one  with  pretensions  to  style  unless 
the  description  is  lyrical.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  an  observant 
but  non-lyrical  person  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  describe  a  landscape 
without  ipso  facto  forfeiting  her 
claim  to  style. 

The  second  dissenting  comment  is 
fiom  Max  Eastman,  the  famous  critic. 

From  the  title  to  the  last  aphor¬ 
ism,  With  Malice  Toward  Some  is 
brilliant,  wise,  witty  and  gay,  and 
exquisitely  artistic.  It  combines  a 
very  American — ^that  is,  recklessly 
imaginative  humor — with  an  exqui¬ 
sitely  sensitive  prose  style  hereto¬ 
fore  preempted  by  the  serious,  and 
not  too  American,  Henry  Jameses. 
Aside  entirely  from  humor,  the  book 
contains  paragraphs  of  the  finest 
English  prose  produced  by  any  of 
the  younger  generation. 

What  the  reader  of  this  analysis 
should  do  is  not  merely  to  compare 
the  two  above  judgments  with  the 
judgment  expressed  in  this  analysis, 
hut  try  to  formuate  his  own  opinion 
of  the  book. 

What  is  most  important  of  all  to 
remember  is  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  dogmatism  in  the  judgment 
of  literature. 
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A  CHAMPION  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  ring  too  well  known  for 
identification  is  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Bagley  of  Teachers  College, 
(’olumbia  University.  He  is  teacher, 
author,  and  editor.  His  opposition  to 
Progressive  Education  under  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  Essentialists  is  now  in  the 
realm  of  really  interesting  educational 
history. 

His  stature  on  the  educational  hori- 
7X)n  much  increased  recently  by  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  book  entitled  Education 
and  the  New  Realism,  Frederick  8. 
Dreed  is  professor  of  education  in  the 
Department  of  Education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  education  magazines. 
In  the  introduction  to  his  article  he 
complains  of  being  pestered  by  special 
education  editors,  but  the  probable 
truth  is  that  he  loves  printer’s  ink. 
Professor  Breed’s  interesting  l)Ook, 
which  gives  Progressive  Education 
somewhat  of  a  roasting,  is  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Charles  E.  Howell,  though  critical 
of  Progressive  Education,  can  see 
much  in  its  favor.  At  present  he  is 
professor  in  the  Departments  of  So¬ 
cial  Science  and  Education  in  the 
Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  De  Kalb,  Illinois.  In  recent 
summers  he  has  l>een  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  School  of  Education  at 
Montana  State  University. 

So  well  know’ll  that  identification 
w’ould  be  trite,  William  H.  Kilpat¬ 
rick,  now  retired  for  age  from  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University, 
spends  his  time  writing,  lecturing. 


and  teaching.  Thus  he  taught  at 
Northwestern  University  the  first  se¬ 
mester  of  1937-38  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1939.  In  the  summer  of  1938 
he  taught  at  Stanford  University.  A 
favorite  form  of  work  with  him  is  to 
hold  a  two  or  three  day  study  group 
conference  on  modern  education. 

The  editor  of  the  issue,  Carl  0. 
Miller,  is  a  new  associate  editor  of 
Education.  His  regular  work  in¬ 
cludes  teaching  high  school  journal¬ 
ism  and  English  at  Lewis  and  Clark 
High  School  in  Spokane,  Washing¬ 
ton.  Aside  from  this,  he  does  some 
writing  in  the  educational  field,  he 
Kdng  the  author  of  several  high  school 
texts. 

Catherine  NutterviUe  has  been 
teaching  Progressive  Education  at  the 
summer  school  of  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  for  several  years.  Her  regu¬ 
lar  w’ork  as  school  psychologist  for 
the  public  schools  of  Butte,  Montana, 
encouraged  her  to  initiate  a  program 
for  the  education  of  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren,  a  ta.sk  which  she  has  directed 
since  that  time.  She  w’as  president 
of  the  Montana  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1937  and  is  now  chairman  of 
the  Montana  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education. 

W.  Carson  Ryan,  who  has  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  highly  various  record 
in  the  field  of  education,  is  the  new 
(Mlitor  of  Progressive  Education.  He 
W’as  president  of  the  Progressive  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  during  1937-1938. 
Experienced  as  teacher  and  editor,  he 
has  been  employed  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  since  1936. 
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Porter  Sargent  is  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sargent  Handbooks 
on  Private  Schools  and  Summer 
Camps.  A  former  teacher  at  Harvard 
ho  is  a  keen  student  of  education  and 
always  has  something  spicy  to  say. 

Fleeing  from  Vienna  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Nazi  regime,  Rudolf  Ek- 
siein  finds  himself  for  the  time  being 
working  as  a  teacher  and  resident  p.sv- 
chologist  at  the  Crouch  School,  Mount 


Vernon,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  is 
free  to  tell  the  world  what  he  thinks 
about  democratic  and  fascist  education. 

William  H.  P.  Lamont  is  teaching 
at  Rutgers  University  where  he  also 
finds  time  to  do  considerable  literary 
work.  His  analysis  of  The  Citadel 
appeared  in  Education  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1938.  His  present  contribution, 
a  comparative  analysis  of  two  “best 
seller”  travelogues,  is  unique. 


REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  RECORDINGS 

William  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 


Concerto  No.  1,  in  E  Flat  Major,  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra.  Liszt.  Columbia 
Recording;  Corporation,  Bridgeport,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Masterworks  Set  M-371 ;  $5.00. 

Franz  Liszt  was  born  at  llaiding,  Hun¬ 
gary,  in  1811.  He  died  at  Bayreuth  on 
31  July  1886.  Liszt  was  equally  influen¬ 
tial  as  a  player,  a  teacher,  a  conductor, 
and  a  composer.  He  developed  a  new 
orchestral  tecnique  for  the  piano  and  he 
contribute<l  the  form  of  the  symphonic 
poem  to  the  school  of  program  music. 
Both  as  a  player  and  as  a  teacher,  Liszt 
is  generally  recognized  as  the  greatest  of 
all  pianists.  Today  it  is  fashionable  to 
belittle  the  comp<jsitions  of  this  sensa¬ 
tional  artist  and  the  music  world  stands 
in  the  need  of  a  sound  re-evaluation  of 
the  works  of  this  man  who  was  such  a 
lion  in  the  salons  of  Euiope  during  the 
lattar  holf  of  the  last  century.  Liszt  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  musical  training  from 
bis  father  and  he  also  studied  with  both 
Salieri  and  Czerny.  In  1823  Liszt  went 
to  Paris.  He  was  refused  at  the  Conser¬ 
vatoire  by  Cherubini,  but  very  quickly  he 
became  the  idol  of  the  Parisian  drawing 
rooms.  Needless  to  say,  from  that  time 
forth  Liszt  took  no  more  piano  lessons. 

The  Concerto  No,  1  is  often  dubbed  the 
“triangle  concerto”  and  the  use  of  this 
instrument  turned  the  purists  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  world  away  from  this  work.  In  1869, 


Sophie  Menter  braved  the  critics  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  she  intended  to  play  the 
concerto.  Even  llubinstein  warned  her : 
“You  are  mad  to  attempt  this  concerto." 
“If  I  can’t  play  it,”  serenely  replied  Mme. 
•Menter,  “I  won’t  play  at  all.  And,  I 
don’t  have  to  play  it  in  Vienna.”  Mme. 
.Menter  did  play  the  concerto  and  with 
emphatic  success. 

The  concerto  is  typically  the  work  of 
Liszt  and  is  brilliant  and  showy.  In  the 
present  Columbia  recording  of  the  work 
the  soloist  is  Emil  Sauer,  one  of  the  few 
living  pupils  of  Liszt.  The  orchestra  is 
that  of  the  Societe  de$  Concertt  du  Con¬ 
servatoire  de  Paris,  conducted  by  Dr.  Fenx 
Weingartner.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  first  performance  of  the  work  took 
place  in  1851,  at  Weimar,  when  Liszt  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  soloist  with  an  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Hector  Berlioz. 
This  album  will  be  an  extremely  popular 
one  with  all  who  love  brilliant  music  and 
classes  in  music  appreciation  will  revel 
in  this  electrifying  concerto. 

Siegfried  Idyll.  Wagner.  Columbia 
Recording  Company,  Bridgeport,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Masterworks  Set  X-139;  $3.50. 

The  lovely  Siegfried  Idyll  is  one  of  the 
tenderest  of  all  the  compositions  of  that 
towering  genius  Richard  Wagner  (1813- 
1883).  The  work  was  composed  for  Frau 
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Cosima  Wagner  by  her  husband  as  a 
Christmas  gift.  It  was  first  played  on 
Christmas  morning,  1870,  as  Cosima  lay 
with  her  small  son  Siegfried  in  those  early 
hours  of  that  happy  day.  Wagner  dis¬ 
posed  his  small  orchestra  on  the  stairs 
of  the  house  and  thus  sur])rised  his 
spouse.  Truly  the  Siegfrie<i  Idyll  was  a 
“labor  of  love”  and  Wagner  incorporated 
into  the  score  four  themes  from  the  mu¬ 
sic  drama  Siegfried  as  well  as  an  extract 
from  a  well-known  German  cradle  song. 
In  the  present  recording  the  London  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra  is  heard  under  the 
direction  of  Dr,  Felix  Weingartner.  This 
iu  a  superb  album  and  no  school  library 
will  want  to  be  without  it. 

Enigma  Variations  (Opus  36).  Elgar. 
RCA-Victor,  Camden,  New  Jersey.  Album 
M-475;  $5.00. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar  (1857-1934)  came  of 
pure  English  stock.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Dover  and  his  mother  was  a 
Herefordshire  woman.  The  lad  was  born 
in  Broadheath,  near  Worcester.  The 
senior  Elgar  kept  a  music  shop  in  Worces¬ 
ter  and  young  E<lward  at  an  early  age 
gained  a  knowledge  of  music  as  he  poured 
over  the  scores  in  the  shop  and  as  he  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  instruments  which 
were  on  display.  The  elder  Elgar  was  a 
musician  by  avocation  as  well  as  by  voca¬ 
tion  and  in  his  spare  time  he  playe<l  the 
violin  in  a  local  orchestra  and  he  occupied 
the  post  of  organist  and  choir-master  in 
8t.  George’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Worcester.  With  the  liniiteil  means  at 
his  disposal  it  was  extremely  ditliciilt  for 
the  father  to  provide  for  the  musical 
training  of  his  talented  son.  Neverthe¬ 
less  young  Edward  pursued  his  ideal  and 
struggled  in  every  way  to  attain  his  end. 
The  young  man  became  quite  proficient 
on  the  violin  and.  for  a  time,  he  consid- 
eretl  the  career  of  concert  violinist,  .^f- 
ter  much  thought,  he  abandoned  this 
dream  and,  in  1885,  succee<led  his  father 
as  organist  at  St.  George’s.  In  1889,  El¬ 
gar  married  the  daughter  of  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Sir  Henry  Roberts  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  the  couple  took  up  their  residence 
in  London.  Here  Edward  Elgar  set  him¬ 
self  seriously  to  the  composition  of  music. 


In  his  wife  he  found  a  loyal  friend  and 
a  devoted  helpmate. 

Sir  Edward  is  chiefiy  remembered  for 
that  series  of  marches  calle<l  Pomp  and 
Cirrumstanre.  Of  these  marches,  one  U 
especially  familiar  and  this  is  the  lovelv 
and  stirring  Land  of  Hope  and  Olory, 
The  Enigma  Variations,  or  more  correctly 
the  Variations  on  an  Original  Theme,  U 
perhaps  his  greatest  work  and  it  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  careful  composi¬ 
tion  of  this  gifted  twentieth-century  Brit¬ 
ish  coinpo.ser.  Elgar  him.self  explained 
the  scene  of  these  Variations  at  the  time 
of  their  production  in  England.  “In  this 
music,”  he  declared,  “I  ha\’e  sketched,  for 
their  amusement  and  mine,  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  fourteen  of  my  friends.”  Strict¬ 
ly  speaking,  there  are  thirteen  musical 
portraits,  for  the  fourteenth  Variation  ia 
a  portrait  of  the  composer  himself.  El¬ 
gar  never  made  a  full  public  confession 
of  the  identity  of  the  friends  whom  he 
chose  for  his  portraits.  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  bits  of  the  truth  leaked 
out  and  the  identity  of  certain  of  the 
originals  Ijecanie  known  to  concert -goera 
With  the  death  of  Elgar  in  1934  this  en¬ 
tire  musical  ixirtrait  gallery  was  o|>ened 
to  the  public  and  the  correct  names  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  various  Variations. 

In  this  R(’A-Victor  recording  of  the 
Elgar  Enigma  Variations  the  B.R.C.  Or¬ 
chestra,  under  the  direction  «)f  Sir  Adrian 
Boult,  is  heard.  The  rwording  is  crisp 
and  tonally  l)eautiful.  The  work  indi¬ 
cates  that  Elgar  is  fully  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  his  countrymen  who  term  him 
the  British  Beethoven. 

The  Fountains  of  Rome.  Respighi. 
RCA-Victor,  Camden.  New  .Tei.ioy.  Aihuni 
M-576;  $4..50. 

Ottorino  Respighi  (1879-1936)  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Bologna,  Italy.  From  an  early 
age  the  musical  talent  of  this  fortunate 
lad  was  recognized  by  his  sympathetic 
family.  In  1892,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
Respighi  entered  the  Liceo  Musicale  Ros¬ 
sini  at  Bologna  where  he  studied  the  vio¬ 
lin  under  Sarti  and  composition  under 
Martucci.  The  early  compositions  of  the 
youth  indicated  that  his  future  path  lay 
in  the  direction  of  composition  rather 
than  in  the  field  of  violin  work.  However, 
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Rnpighi  continued  for  some  time  as  a 
riolinist  appearing  both  as  soloist  and  as 
a  member  of  Muggelini’s  chamber  music 
ffroup.  A  bit  later  Respighi  left  Italy  to 
atudy  abroad  and  to  widen  his  musical 
experience.  For  a  time  he  remained  with 
Bruch  in  Berlin  and  later  he  stiidie<l  in 
St.  Petersburg  with  Rimsky-Korsakov. 
During  his  career  Respighi  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  trips  to  the  United  States  where 
hr  was  always  popularly  receiveil.  Al¬ 
though  Respighi  may  be  termed  a  “mod¬ 
em,”  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  he  is  a 
“ConserratiTe  modern.”  Respighi  had  a 
profound  reverence  for  the  music  of  an¬ 
cient  times  and  he  continued  the  Italian 
tradition  of  sweet  and  clear  melody.  Res¬ 
pighi  owes  a  great  deal  of  his  inspiration 
to  Debussy  and  the  impressionists  as  well 
as  to  the  masters  of  Gregorian  music. 
His  orchestration  shows  the  influence  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  too. 

Three  of  the  most  popular  of  Respighi’s 
compositions  are  dedicated  to  the  great 
city  of  Rome.  In  three  symphonic  poems 
the  composer  sought  musically  to  picture 
the  glories  of  the  Holy  City.  The  Foun- 
tain*  of  Rome,  the  subject  of  the  present 
recording,  is  the  first  of  the  series.  This 
work  was  composeil  in  1916  and  first  per- 
forme<l  in  Rome  by  Arturo  Toscanini  in 
1918.  .Vccording  to  a  note  left  by  Res¬ 
pighi  the  work  was  intended  “to  repro¬ 
duce  by  means  of  tome  an  impression  of 
nature.”  In  1924,  the  second  of  this  se¬ 
ries  of  works  appeared.  This  was  the 
lovely  Pinen  of  Rome.  Fegte  Romano 
(Roman  Festivals),  the  third  and  last  of 
the  poems,  appeared  in  1928. 

The  Fountainn  of  Rome  is  a  work  of 
vigor  and  power.  It  has  been  recorded 
for  Victor  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Society  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  ,Tohn  Barbirolli.  Musically 
and  technically  this  album  is  without  a 
peer  and  the  robust  music  of  Respighi 
takes  on  a  new  warmth  and  color  in  this 
recording. 

Violin  Sonatas.  Beethoven.  Volume  1 
(Decca  Album  2;  $7.75;  Volume  2  (Decca 
Album  3;  $5.75).  New  York.  Decca  Rec¬ 
ords. 

Here  are  two  very  fine  albums  devoted 
to  the  violin  sonatas  of  the  great  Ludwig 


van  Beethoven  (1770-1827).  The  artists 
who  recorded  these  delightful  sonatas  are 
Simon  Goldberg,  violin,  and  Lili  Krauss, 
piano.  The  first  of  the  two  volumes  con¬ 
tains  recordings  of  the  ever  lovely  Spring 
Sonata,  the  Sonata  No.  5  I'n  F  Major 
(six  sides)  and  the  beautiful  and  popular 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  the  Sonata  No.  9  t«  .4 
Major  (eight  sides).  The  second  volume 
offers  the  Sonata  No.  2  in  A  Major  and 
the  Sonata  No.  6  in  the  same  key.  Bee¬ 
thoven's  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  are 
extremely  brilliant  works  and  they  are 
far  greater  even  than  those  of  Mozart. 
For  the  first  time  the  piano  emerges  to 
a  position  of  importance  equal  to  that  of 
the  solo  instrument.  Like  the  later  son¬ 
atas  of  both  Cesar  Franck  and  Johannes 
Brahms,  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven  are  not 
really  sonatas  at  all.  They  are  rather  a 
very  high  type  of  ensemble  music.  All 
of  Beethoven’s  works  in  this  form  are 
well  worth  hearing  and  most  of  them  are 
simple  enough  for  execution  by  good  ama¬ 
teur  performers.  The  four  recorded  in 
these  albums  are  a  wise  selection  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Decca  will  some  day 
get  around  to  completing  the  work  of  re¬ 
cording  the  entire  series  of  these  sonatas. 
The  recording  is  splendid  and  the  piano 
parts  are  especially  good,  a  tribute  to  any 
recording. 

SINGLE  DISCS 

IjCO  Delibes  (1836-1891)  was  a  com¬ 
poser  of  comic  operas  and  ballets.  His 
works  are  charming  and  full  of  lightness 
and  grace.  His  opera  Lakme  is  still  a 
mainstay  of  the  French  repertory  and 
his  ballets  Sylvia  and  Coppelia  are  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  with  those  who  cherish 
the  dance  form.  Columbia  has  recently 
relense<l  two  ten-inch  discs  devoted  to  the 
ballet  music  from  the  second  act  of  Lak¬ 
me.  A  s.vmphony  orchestra  under  the 
baton  of  D.  E.  Inghelbrecht  plays  this  de¬ 
lightful  music  with  considerable  zest.  It 
might  be  added  that  it  was  Delibes  who 
prepared  the  way  for  the  renovation  of 
the  ballet  which  took  place  in  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
(Columbia  P-17142  and  P-17143;  $1.00 

each ) . 

Columbia  also  lists  two  interesting  Mo¬ 
zart  items,  the  Sonata  in  F  Major  (K.  145) 
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for  Organ  and  Fltring»  and  the  Sonata  in 
C  Major  (K.  S29)  for  Organ  and  Small 
Orchentra.  Noelie  Pierront,  the  eminent 
French  org'anist,  interprets  these  mairni* 
flcent  compositions  of  the  jjreat  Wolfgang 
Amadeus  Mozart  with  ffreat  artistry.  The 
assist in^f  orchestra  is  under  the  direction 
of  Rupjfero  Oerlin.  Incidently,  these  works 
have  never  before  been  recorded.  (Colum¬ 
bia  P-69625;  $1.50). 

The  Decca  Records  catalogue  C(mtains 
a  wide  selection  of  discs  illustrating  iikmI- 
evn  Oerinan  opera.  The  works  of  the 
great  Richard  Strauss  (1864-  )  are 

amply  represented  with  selections  from 
that  composer’s  Dcr  Roxenkaralicr  and 
Dir  Arggptittche  Hrlrna.  From  the  former 
work  these  are  discs  offering  the  delight¬ 
ful  waltzes  as  well  as  discs  containing 
the  most  popular  duets  and  ensemble 
numbers.  From  Dir  Argpptische  Helena 
there  are  two  discs;  one  presenting  the 
orchestral  excerpts  depicting  Helen’s 


.\wakening  and  the  Funeral  March  from 
Act  II  and  the  second  presenting  the  voice 
of  Madame  Rose  Pauly  singing  the  arias 
of  Helen  from  both  the  first  and  second 
nets.  (Decca  2.5031  and  25850;  each  sev¬ 
enty-five  cents). 

From  the  opera  Die  Todte  Stadt  by 
Erich  Wolfgang  Komgold  (1898-  ) 

Decca  offers  the  duet  of  .Mariette  and  Paul, 
Glurk,  dan  mir  verblieh,  coupled  with 
Paul’s  aria,  Irh  wrrde  nie  nirht  trieder- 
nrhrn.  Madame  Lotte  Lehmann  is  heard 
as  Mariette  while  Richard  Tauber  sings 
Paul.  (Decca  29012;  $1.00). 

Hannel  und  Qrrtel,  by  Humperdinck 
(18.54-1921),  is  an  opera  beloved  by  old 
and  young  the  world  over.  The  eerie 
Wiirh')i  Ridr  and  the  lovely  Gingerbread 
Walt:  are  coupled  on  Decca  disc  20434 
(fifty  cents).  The  finale  of  act  iii,  Br- 
lost,  befrrit  fur  alle  Zrit  occupies  both 
sides  of  Decca  disc  20435  (fifty  cents). 
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Education  and  the  New  Realism.  By 
F.  8.  Breed.  237  pp,  Macmillan,  New 
York.  $2.00. 

Kdueation  and  the  New  Realism  con¬ 
tains  pointed  thoug^ht  designed  to  resist 
the  advance  of  the  Progres.sive  Movement. 

It  is  written  by  Frederick  S.  Breed,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Department  of  E<lucation  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  is  one  of 
the  “Minlern  Teachers’  Series”  edite<l  by 
Willinin  C.  Baglej'. 

The  fact  that  the  book  is  not  large — 
almost  p<H'ket  size — its  readable  type,  its 
artistic  binding,  tbe  clear,  human  style  of 
the  author,  all  encourage  one  to  read  the 
volume. 

Mr.  Breed  discusses  the  philosophy  un¬ 
derlying  Progressive  Education,  praises 
some  features  of  it,  and  condemns  many 
other  aspects.  He  advocates  an  education 
based  on  tbe  philosophy  of  Realism,  which 
has  for  its  fundamental  belief,  as  has  sci¬ 
ence,  that  a  world  exists  apart  from  the 
consciousne.ss  of  an  individual,  a  world 
that  has  developed  a  valuable  inheritance 
in  wise  experience  to  be  learned  by  one 
interested  in  an  education  but  also  to  be 
augmented  by  him.  Referring  constantly 
to  the  Progressive  as  one  carrying  out 
the  pragmatic  philosophy,  Mr.  Breed  thus 
contrasts  the  two  conflicting  thought  sys¬ 
tems  : 

“The  most  general  difference  between 
the  realist  and  his  pragmatic  opponent 
in  education  is  a  difference  of  emphasis. 
One  stresses  the  conservation  of  values; 
the  other,  their  improvement.  One  looks 
more  to  science  and  research  for  light ; 
the  other  takes  more  readily  to  the  free 
air  of  philosophy  and  speculation.  The 
first  emphasizes  habituation  and  the  per¬ 
manent  elements  of  experience;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  intellection  and  a  philosophy  of 
change.  One  glorifies  the  social  tradition 
and  subjects  of  study;  the  other,  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  his  spontaneous  activity. 
One  therefore  believes  in  a  larger  measure 
of  authority;  the  other  in  a  fuller  meas¬ 
ure  of  freedom.  Effort  in  like  manner 
is  arrayed  against  interest,  repression 
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against  expression,  requirement  against 
election.” 

For  supjKirt  the  author  refers  effec¬ 
tively  to  two  other  prominent  Realists, 
Ralph  Barton  Perry  and  Alfred  North 
Whitehead.  He  frequently  quotes  Mr. 
.Tohn  Dewey,  often  to  praise  the  Progres¬ 
sive  leader  but  even  more  often  to  refute 
him  or  to  point  out  inconsistencies. 

Dealing  as  it  dt>es  with  the  big  contro¬ 
versy  now  raging  in  education  circles. 
Education  and  the  New  Realism  is  inter¬ 
esting.  If  one  wants  good  dry  powder 
for  argument  against  the  Progressive 
movement,  he  will  find  it  here. — Carl  O. 
Mii.leb,  The  Lewis  &  Clark  High  School, 
Spokane,  Washington. 

Learning  as  Reorganization.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Brownell.  Research  Studies  in 
Education,  No.  3.  87  pages  -f-  xx.  Duke 

University  I*res8,  Durham,  N.  C.  1939. 

Tliis  is  an  experimental  study  in  sub¬ 
traction  of  whole  numbers,  at  the  third 
grade  level.  The  particular  question  was. 
Are  small  helping  figures,  “crutches,”  an 
advantage  in  teaching  subtraction  by  the 
borrowing  or  decomposition  method? 

There  were  16  cooperating  teachers, 
from  each  in  four  different  cities  in  North 
Carolina.  There  were  590  pupils  in  the 
original  set-up,  419  in  the  finally  equated 
groups  from  whom  results  were  tabled 
for  conclusions.  Because  of  varying  re¬ 
sults  among  the  cities,  pupils  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  procedure  in  the  four  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  were  thrown  together  and 
treated  as  a  single  group, — a  questionable 
procedure  since  the  possibility  of  study¬ 
ing  variations  within  a  group  were  thus 
reduced.  However,  this  plan  largely  elim¬ 
inated  the  pupil-teacher  factor. 

The  results  are  studied  from  many 
angles,  but  the  crutch,  long  condemned 
on  the  basis  of  traditional  pedagogy,  wins 
out  in  every  showing.  Those  who  use  the 
crutch  advance  more  rapidly  at  first ; 
they  slightly  excel  in  speed  and  also  in 
accuracy ;  they  hold  even  or  better  in 
the  final  tests;  and  tho.se  who  learned  to 
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use  the  small  fibres  as  an  aid  in  borrow¬ 
ing,  tend  to  omit  them  as  proficiency  is 
attained.  The  third  grade  may  be  too 
soon  for  mastery  of  subtraction,  but  it  is 
the  usual  teaching  grade  for  the  process. 
Furthermore,  low  I.  Q.  pupils  were  omit- 
te<l  from  the  study. 

The  method  of  reporting  scores  does 
not  enable  the  reader  to  readily  interpret 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  perfect  per¬ 
formance,  or  no  errors,  the  only  proper 
standard  for  a  simple  useful  test  process 
such  as  subtraction,  although  the  reader 
may  figure  them  from  the  tables.  Table 
7,  page  28,  part  3  thus  figured  shows  per¬ 
fect  scores  for  the  groups  ranging  from 
2.99^  to  21.6%.  These  are  low  and  obvi¬ 
ously  do  not  show  proper  mastery.  Ulti¬ 
mate  habile  of  these  pupils  at  upper  grade 
levels  are,  of  course,  unknown. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  author 
added  an  extra  chapter,  chapter  5,  in 
which  the  attempt  is  made  to  generalize 
on  the  meaning  of  learning.  As  is  well 
known,  learning  is  many  things,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  type  of  material  to  be  learned, 
the  learning  stage  at  which  the  learner 
has  arrive<l,  and  the  previous  learning 
habits  of  the  learner.  The  theory  of 
learning  here  presented,  that  learning  is 
reorganization,  was  known  to  Socrates 
and  to  .\rlstotle.  It  was  much  elnbornte<l 
by  Herbert  Spencer. 

Tracing  the  theory  back  to  Judd  shows 
a  decidedly  shortened  view.  It  will  hardly 
be  accepted  by  those  who  remember  Judd 
as  a  chief  advocate  of  formal  discipline, 
a  doctrine  which  permeates  his  Psycho- 


logirnl  Analytic  of  thr  Fundamental 
Proreaset  (1927),  and  made  him  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  supporter  of  the  29th  yearb^k 
with  its  condemnation  of  the  social  view¬ 
point  on  the  curriculum. 

Omitting  Chapter  5,  Dr.  Brownell’s 
monograph  makes  a  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  arithmetic,  and  it 
strongly  suggests  that  experimental  evi- 
dence  rather  than  traditional  pedagogy 
supported  only  by  argument,  should  be¬ 
come  the  basis  for  decisions  on  teaching 
procedures. — Orv  M.  Wilson,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Benaissance  and  Beformatlon  Times. 
By  Dorothy  .Villa.  Putnam.  1939. 

This  book  is  not  intended  for  or  adapted 
to  the  scholar  or  advanced  student  in  his¬ 
tory,  but  rather  for  young  people  of  high 
school  age.  The  book  is  somewhat  un- 
balance<l  since  the  author,  as  she  states 
in  her  preface,  aims  to  “give  more  space 
to  those  aspects  of  the  period  for  which 
reading  material  is  less  readily  accessi¬ 
ble.”  Yet  such  a  selection  of  material 
might  result  in  too  little  emphasis  upon 
important  subjects  that  command  much 
reading  material.  Thus,  the  author  gives 
much  space  to  Machiavelli  and  Savonarola 
and  little  to  Calvin  and  the  Huguenots. 

Yet  within  the  purposes  of  the  author 
the  book  is  a  very  readable  account  of 
its  period,  told  in  transparent  English. 
As  an  introduction  to  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation  it  will  serve  younger 
readers  well. — ABTiira  H.  Wilde.  Boston 
ITniversity  School  of  Education. 


